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MAKES THE SKIN AS SOFT AS VELVET 
—_— “a Saw aS 
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GOLD MEDAL AWARDED 
Womaa's E:xhibitioa, Lonava, 1900. 


NEAVE'S 
FOOD 


For INFANTS, CHILDREN, 
INVALIDS, aad the AGED. 
Purveyors by Special Appoiatmeat 
te Her Imperial Majesty 
'1HB EMPRESS OP RUSSIA, 


YE |o hte 1s(ebetebepetetetogeretel tapers 


AFeremes 


4 
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Entirely removes and prevents, 
all ROUGHNESS, REDNESS, 
IRRITATION, TAN, etc, and 


KEEPS the SKIN SOFT, 
SMOOTH, and WHITE. 


Delightfully Soothing & Refreshing after 
( yeling. Motoring. Dancing, ete. 
Bottles, i/-, U9, and 2/G each. Of al 
Chemists ond Sores 


M. BEETHAM & SON, Cheltenham. 
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rorery thy ‘ })ont (ough-use 


Admirably 
Modelled.”—QUEEN. 


Will not Split | Nor tear ia 
in the Seams, | the Fabric. 


Made in White, Black, Fawn, \ 
Silver Grey, &c. 


4/n, 5/1, 6/1, 7 
per pair, and upwards 


Three Gold Medals. 


Please write for Price List to the 
V4 Corset Factory 
BRISTOL, 


LADIES, MARK WELL! - 


YOU CAN ONLY DO SO BY USING — 
WITH OR WITHOUT HEATING, WHICHEVER 
KIND IS PREFERRED, Joni 5.00! Mott wii citae 
FREE with enlarged Is. size, a LINEN STRETCHER. % 


SOLD !'y STATIONERS, CHEMISTS & STORES; or post free, 6 or 12 stamps, from 75, SOUTHGATE ROAD, LONDON, N. 


‘Ihcy at once check the Cough 
and remove the cause. 


The(nrivalled 


Une Lozenrre & one relieves 
So'd everywhere. Tins 13,4. each. 


Keating [ozenges 
| 

















































SOLD EVERYWHERE, at 1s, 1)4., 2. 9¢., 4s. 64., and lls, 


()wbridge: 





and Drug Habits perm wently cured 
at home, without inconveuieace, by the 
recognised Turvey Treatment. Write 
for Treatise (fier), with Report of 
Successful Public Test and Testimony 


frum Otticials of Church of England Temperance Society, &c., or call 
Mepicat Supt., Torvey TexatTuent Co., L.ro., 16 Amberley House, 
Norfulk 8 , Strand, London. Consultations (free), 10.30 te 5 a : 

Orteleshees E.DiGerrid. Telervac * Tarvert tami @. FOR COUGHS COLD3, BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, &e., &c. 















eo, kwon se To Cure ECZEMA, 


worth 20/- RASHES, SPOTS, BAD LECS, & ANY SKIN DISEASE 


for 3/-, you 
os sf EGZOLINE REMEDIES 
Tabiets, and Usk 

Soap. Because they are the finest and best remedies it is 


posible to ulbtain; THEN GET THEM. 

Because they may be used on the tender sk'n of & 
baby ; therefore they cannot hurt yours. 

Because they have cured when the best of Hospitals 
aud Specialists have owned defeat; they will do se 
fur you. 

Because they stop all irritation at once; that alone is 
worth the trial. 

Because they have cured cases of long standing up te 
20 years; they will cure you. 

Because doctors prescribe thein and use them for their 
patients; if these were nut genuine they would 
NuF do so. 

Then send 3/- to-day to any Chemist, or 
W. HUNTER, Regent Street, Swindon, 
Wilts, Eng. 
MESTION T. ) MAGAZINE, 
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9 Pure 
Concentrated 


so1ane 1s, ae OCO 


Ask for THE “FIVE BOYS” MILK CHOCOLATE. 



























. CONNOISSEURS OF COFFEE 
DRINK THE 


WHITE saad LEMCO 


We constantly rece‘ve letters like the following :— 

















Delicious for Breakfast & after Dinner. “‘T can testify as to the quality of your extract as 
pe Ahn a i I am a uent user of same. I am sorry to find 
that seve times when I have asked for Liebig's 
In making, use LESS QUANTITY, it being so ee, have mad palmed off on me an inferior 
~ article, which, when tasted, had nothing like the 
much stronger than ordinary COFFEE. flavour of, yours. I shall take care to order it as 

- mee meco in future.” 






















In order to avoid incidents 
of this sort customers should 
always order our extract as 
“LEMCO,” 


Every particle of “LEMCO” 
is absolutely pure—genuine beef 
essence that gives to Soups, 


te For X’mas Puddings, 
Mince Meat, Frying & Cooking. 


he. RA 


Eng ish Beef & guee only. Sauces, Gravies and all savoury 
No Cr ropping, No Waste. eticncy of flavour that no other 
4 Sold in tib. & dlb. biocks meat extract can equal, 


and READY SHREDDED. 
i1-lb. equals 2-lbs. 
Raw Suet. 


The original and only genuine 
Liebig oe mpany’s Extract of Beef, 


LEMOO, 4 Lloyd's Avenue, London, E.C. 


Sold by Grocers and 
Dealers 90. per Ib. box. 
HUGON & CO., 
Pendleton, Manchester. 










































AN IDEAL FOOD FOR THE INVALID AND DYSPEPTIC, 


Is a. complete food, pancrea- 





3 9 tised, very palatable, and can be a 
made in a minute with bailing Ze. 
water only. Whilst acceptable 15 
: to all as a light nourishment, it Be 
is Gp is especially helpful to Invalids Be 
sc and the Aged 3° 
-” @@ The “Allenburys” DIET is F 
- a food for Aputs and is quite . 
eis distinct from. the well-known e 
to “Allenburys” Foods for Infants. ; 
a In Tins at 1/6 and 3/- of Chemists, etc. A large sample posted for three penny stamps. BE 
ALLEN & HANBURYS. Ltd, LOMBARD STREET, LONDON. = 
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OFT ZMANN. &© 


HAMPSTEAD ROADW. 


CONTINUATION NORTH of TOTTENHAM-COURT RE 





2 opportan 


of % aol prices. 


w- Cost 


HIGH-CLASS FURNITURE 
_ ARTISTIC CARPETS 2- 
CHOICE -TURNISHING ‘FABRICS 


COMPRISED IN THE STOCK OF - 


NORMAN s STACEY 


now BEING “orreRED atT- 


Solid Pamigutes Oak Bookcase-Cabinet, inlaid with 
ebony and pewter, fitted with leaded glass doors and 


NAMPSTEAD - ROAD : repoussé copper hinges, &c.,-4 ft. wide, 5ft. high, £2 15 0. 




















“‘ This_work is indeed one of the most remarkable pieces of autobiography in 
the world.”"—LORD MACAULAY. 


JUST READY. 
An EDITION DE LUXE limited to 150 copies (numbered). 


252 pages printed 











RACE ABOUNDING TO Large fcap. quarto (74 in. by 9# in.), 


THE CHIEF OF SINNERS on hand-made paper. 
IN A FAITHFUL ACCOUNT OF Handsomely bound in vellum, gilt top, 25/= net. 


THE LIFE AND DEATH OF JOHN BUNYAN 


ING MERCY: OF GOD 1N CHRIST TO HIM 


NAMELY, IN HIS TAKING HIM OUT OF THE DUNGHILL, TO TH E CH I E F OF SI NN ERS ; 


AND CONVERTING HIM TO THE FAITH OF HIS BLESSED 
SON JESUS CHRIST. HERE IS ALSO PARTICULARLY b s f I ti f x 
“SHEWED, WHAT SIGHT OF, AND WHAT TROUBLES HE or a rie reiation oO the eX-= 
HAD FOR SIN; AND ALSO, WHAT VARIOUS TEMPTA- “ e « 
TIONS HE HATH MET WITH, AND HOW GOD HATH ceeding mercy of God in Christ 
CARRIED HIM THROUGH THEM 


*Come and bear atl ye that fear to him. 


Cod. and I will deciare what He bats 
doue for my soul.—Paalm lxvi. 16. 


BY ~ 
THOROUGHLY REVISED BY THE EIGHTH EDITION A N 
WITH FIFTEEN BROMIDE PHOTOGRAPHS 7. 


FROM ORIGINAL ILLUSTRATIONS 
BY HAROLD COPPING 














London With 15 Permanent Bromide Photographs 
THE RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY a ‘ 
4 Bouverie Street and 65 St Paul's Churchyard from Original Drawings by 


Ppt HAROLD COPPING, 


Published by THE RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY, 4 Bouverie Street, London, E.C, 




















friend on whom 


you can always 
rely, then possess a 


SWAN FountainPen 


10/6 to £20. All hands suited. 
Of all Stationers. Catalogue free. 


Mabie, Todd & Bard 


79 & 80, 
Holbora, W.C. 
Branches :— 
London : 
93, Cheapside, E.C. 
95A, Regent St. W. 
Manchester : 
3, Exchange 
Street. 





Is your Pencil a 


KOH-Iz-NOOR 


or only an imitation ? 


The Ideal Pencil for Dra Shor or every pencil 
purpose, is L. & C. HARDIMUTHS Koh i Nove ae 
Hy Ti ff Bb eo: it will last 

than ordinary and give more 
sat on all the time. e 

KOH-I-NOOR Pencils are one , 4d. each, or Ss. 6d. 

adozen, everywhere. Of Stationers, Artists’ Colourmen, 

Photographic Dealers, &c. L, & C. HARDTMUTH, 

12, Golden Lane, London, E.C, 
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Increases His Income— 


A clear-sighted correspondent explains how he makes 
more money and enjoys — comforts by a véry 
simple expedient. Mr. William 8 , who is a 
House Painter, found his ability to work steadily 
diminishing, and seriously alarmed, he sought medical 
aid, and for three years underwent treatment for 
Nerve Disorders without obtaining the least benefit. 
In his perplexity he accepted the advice of a friend 
and took a course of Phosferine. The renowned Tunic 
afforded him immediate relief and dispelled every 
trace of his Nervous Distress. So effectually did 
Phosferine reinvigorate him that he now dces mure 
work in less time than formerly and makes more 
money, and naturally has more comforts than he had 
before he was restored to health by Phosferine, 


And Tells us How. 


Mr. W. 8 , painter, 9 Darrell Rd., Richmond, 
Surrey, writes :—‘‘It is with pleasure I am able tu 
write.and inform you of the great benefit I have 
derived since taking your Phosferine. I have been 
suffering now for the last three years, and have nut 
been able to go anywhere alone, as I always felt as if I 
should fall } oon I have had three doctors during 
the past three yee and they have all treated me for 
different complaints, but I am thankful to say I have 
found the right thing at last in your valuable 
Phosferine. I am a painter by trade, and wy complaint 
has caused me to lose a lot of work, but am thankful 
tosay that I can work now without any trouble, thanks 
to a friend who recommended me your Phosferine, 
which has benefited him in the same way. I shall 
always be only too pleased to recommend your most 
valuable Tonic. You can use this letter as you think 
fit. I shall always be pleased to answer any inquiries, 
but do not publish my name.”—Feb. 21, 1905. 


PHOSFERINE 


. THE GREATEST OF ALL TONICS. 

A PROVEN REMEDY for Nervous Dyspepsia, 
Stomach Disorders, Rheumatism, Brain-fag, Indi- 
estion, Premature Decay, Anzmia, Impoverished 
Blood, Nervous Headaches, Sleeplessness, Neuralgia, 
Mental Exhaustion, Influenza, Hysteria, and all dis- 
orders consequent upon a reduced state of the 
nervous system. 


The Remedy of Kings. 


Phosferine has been supplied by Royal Commands 
To the Royal Family and to the principal’ Roydity dnd 
. Aristocracy throughout the World 
Bottles,-1/14,-2/9; and 4/6. Post free, 1/3, 8/-, and 4/9. Sold 
by all Chemists, Stores, &c. The 2/9 size contains nearly 
four times the 1/14 size. ‘ 
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SUET PUDDINGS | 

CAN be light and ae 
digestible! mee 

HOW? Use a little of eS 
Brown @ Polson’s | 








i" 
ya 


raising powder 
Paisley Flour’’ 


in the making, and steam 
instead of boil your puddings. 
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ROMS 
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It is surprising how tasty and 
wholesome they* are when 
made inthis—THE BETTER 
WAY. 


It is well worth an early trial. 
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ANEMIA cured 


by Small Doses of the Highly 
Recommended TONIC FOOD, 


DR. HOMMEL'S 
HAEMATOGEN 


which forms Blood and Flesh rapidly; dispels 
Lassitude without deranging the Digestion. It 
improves the Appetite, does not constipate, nor 
blacken the Teeth. 

Thousands of Physicians recommend tt. 


AN EXCELLENT REMEDY IN 
CHILDREN’S DISEASES 
such as Rickets, Backward Growth, and after 

Fevers. Write for Pamphlet to 
Nicolay and Co. 


86, St. Andrew’s Hill, London, E.0O. 
Price 2/9. Sold by Chemists and Stores. 


a Ask expressly for DR, HOMMEL’S 
HAMATOGEN and take no other. 


























ESTABLISHED 1851. 


BIRKBECK BANK, 


Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, London. 
Invested Funds - - - TEN MILLIONS, 


2t'/, MNmyste cat =D /, 


The BIRKBECK ALMANACE, with full particulars, post free. 
C. A. RAVENSCROFT, Managing Director. 














SUNDAY 


STRAND 








MAID MARIAN. 


NUTTTIULTIUEVITTITA TI 


Among the many interesting Articles and Stories in the October Number are: 


TOLSTOY. A Character Sketch of a Great Russian. 
Illustrated by Unique Photos. 


A GREAT NATIONAL QUESTION : 


THE UNEMPLOYED. 
BIBLE TALKS. .,y keV. w. L. WATKINSON, D.D. 


KIT AND I. a Delightful Story of a Brother and Sister. 
By CONSTANCE E. THOMAS. 


A New and Enthraliing Serial. 
By JOHN K. LEYS. 


And many other intensely interesting Articles and Stories. 


Lavishly Illustrated. 














PRICE SIXPENCE. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS AND CONTRIBUTORS.—All manuscripts should be sent to the 
Editor, The Leisure Hour, 4 Bouvertz Srreet, Loxvon, E.C., and must have the name and address 
of the sender clearly written thereon, and in any accompanying letter the title of the MS. must be 
given. No notice can be taken of anonymous communications. Writers are recommended to keep 
copies of their MSS. A stamped addressed envelope should accompany each communication. 
Payment for accepted manuscripts is made on publication. Business letters other than editorial to 
be addressed to the Publisher. 
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CONTENTS FOR OCTOBER, 1905. 
(All Rights Reserved.) 


Frontispiece— 
LOVE’S YOUNG DREAM. 
PAGE 
THE DECEIVER. Conclusion. By Leste Keita ss... wie -_ —e 
Illustrated by J. Finnemorg, R.I. 
STORIES OF A DEVONSHIRE VILLAGE. By Setwyn Kivc ... . 1035 


V. John Chambers’ Dream. VI. The Hidden Casket. VII. Did He Succeed? 
Illustrated by W. Rarnzy, R.L. 


A LABOUR COLLEGE. By Hucs B. Pamporr _... - vin coe OU 
Illustrated with Original Photographs. 


JOHN WESLEY, EVANGELIST. Conclusion. By the Rev. Ricsanp Geen 1000 
SIX YEARS AT THE RUSSIAN COURT. Conclusion. By M. Eacar 1005 


Post OFrFIcE VAGARIES IN Russia——TuHE TRUE Story or KisHinerF——TuHE Russian 
CLercy——A G.uimpsE oF Peasant Lire——EpvucaTion In Russia——THE BiRtH OF 
an Herr. 

With many Fine Illustrations. 


IN CHANCERY; A Million Waiting for Claimants. By F. M. Hotmes 1015 


THE ROYAL SCOTS GREYS ..... oe eve nie sn ove . - 1019 
With many Beautiful Photographs. 
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THE JUMPING SPIDER. By Faanx Srevens ne 7 ott ... 1026 
Illustrated with Photographs and Drawings from under the Microscope. 

THE CRITIC ON THE HEARTH. By Joun A. Srevarr ... ae ». 103% 

About Fussy People. 
BUSES AND ’BUSMEN. By George A. Leass, M.A. a ae 


With Interesting Portraits of Old Drivers. 


THE MONARCH OF MOUNTAINS. By Professor R. A. Grecory, F.R.A.S. 1049 
With a Photograph of Mount Everest. 


OVER-SEA NOTES. From Our Own Correspondents ... se ose oe ©2051 
INTERESTING Facts aBout RaRoTonca. Illustrated. 
Tue IsLanp oF Manaata. [IIlustrated. 

HOW OUR GREAT-GRANDFATHERS DRESSED IN THE YEAR 


OF WATERLOO n° a, oe 0 1052 


Continued on next page. 
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NEW OXFORD EDITIONS of STANDARD AUTHORS. 


POETRY AND PROSE. 


In Crown 8vo Volumes, printed in large type, with Portrait of the Author or other Illustrations. 
Bound in cloth, gilt lettered on side and back, each 2/-; bound in paste grain, each from 3/6; 
printed on Oxford India paper, cloth, each 5/~. 

The volumes may also be had in superior leather bindings—Rutland, Half-calf, Half vellum, &c. 


List of Volumes:—BOSWELL’S LIFE OF JOHNSON—BROWNING (E. B.)— 
BROWNING (R.)—BUNYAN’S PILGRIM’S PROGRESS—BURNS—BYRON—COWPER— 
GRIMMS’ POPULAR STORIES — THE INGOLDSBY LEGENDS — KINGSLEY’S 
WESTWARD HO!—LAMB’S TALES FROM SHAKESPEARE — LONGFELLOW -- 
MILTON — SCOTT — SHAKESPEARE — POEMS OF TENNYSON — WHITTIER — 
WORDSWORTH. 





Prospectus on application. 





Lonpon: HENRY FROWDE, Oxrorp University Press WAREHOUSE, AMEN CorNER, E.C. 





Contents —continued. PAGE 


LET US TALK IT OVER! By “Verity”. re om x w» =1053 
The People who Tire Us. 
Answers to Correspondents. 


VARIETIES. 


TRAVELLING FisH——SToOpPPING THE in IN ieiatinesh Dvau " Mens ARCHY—— 
BvuLLpoG AND ELEPHANT——A Doa’s REASONING. 


ASTRONOMICAL NOTES FOR a gat 
By W. T. Lyny, B.A, F.R.AS, 96 . 


OUR CHESS PAGE, Results of Competition 
ABBREVIATION COMPETITION. Result of Foreign Section 


INDEX TO VOLUME 1904-5 
A BIT OF SHARP PRACTICE. Drawn by F. C. Goutp 
JUST _ READY. The LEISURE HOUR ANNUAL for 1905. 


1,056 pages. With numerous Illustrations and coloured frontispiece. 
A The Annual contains LESLIE reg a ty me — 
ressions of Parliament,” by Dr A; “*Bypaths 
HANDSOME n Nature,” by FRANK STEVENS; “The Critie on the 
Hearth,” by JOHN A. STEUART;. * Six Years at the Russian 
GIFT Court,” by a MEMBER OF THE CZARINA’S HOUSEHOLD; 
and many popular papers for all readers. 7s. 6d. cloth gilt. 
BOOK. Just Ready at the Boo':shops and Stalls. 


Ds uk) 


"Te be cut dut and fastened te all 
sent for competition. : 























The NATIONAL REFUGES for HOMELESS and . THE TEMPORARY 


DESTITUTE CHILDREN 3 HOME FOR LOST 


corporated 1904) 
and “‘ Arethusa” and ‘‘ Chichester” Training Ships. 


Instituted by the late WILLIAM WILLIAMS in 1843. tans AND 


London Office: 164 SHAPTESSURY AVENUE, W.C. > 
A, The Training Ship“ Arethusa.” 2. “The, Chichester” Tender raat. STARVING DOGS 
oe aeery 


The \ 
sent A AE ig 8 it hg A BATTERSEA PARK RD., S.W., and 
bary Seheet, eialey Surrey.—7. The Girls’ Home, Sudbury, near HACKBRIDGE, SURREY. 


Girls’ Home, Ealing. - —9. The Working Boys’ Home, ; 
yo ee: * Arethusa”’ and “ Chichester ” Depot, 3 ~~ 
In these He pt Ships, 950 Boys and Girls are fed, clothed, lodged, 3g e. FUNDS URCENTLY 
technically educated, and religiously trained to become useful Men and é x NEEDED 
Women. Over 16,000 have Leen received. 3 ~ 5 
NO VOTES REQUIRED FOR ADMISSION, - ~ 
President : THE EARL OF JERSEY, G.C.B. SPs Ne % Patron: 
Chairman and Treasurer: W. E. HUBBARD, Esq. Fae H.M, THE KING. 
Joint Secretaries : {F. Bristow WALLEN. . . President 
a Henry G. CopELAND. ; . m 
THE DUKE OF 


Bankers: Tue LONDON AND WESTMINSTER BANK es 
214 High Holborn, W.C. : aN PORTLAND, K.Q, 


FUNDS ARE URGENTLY NEEDED, BIS DAT QUI CITO DAT, Secretary—Hewny J. Wann. 
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WHEN THE ag aus, ner HEALTHY AND STRONG, OR WHEN THEY ta AFFECTED BY 
OUR HAIR WILL NOT—INDEED, CANNOT—GROW. 


otsaieh ans ™s FALLING OUT = 
BE ANY GOOD PREMATURELY GREY 
) ~~ GAPSULOIDS 


Because the harmful germs which injure the hair can only be gotten at through the 
blood, and the only remedy which can reach them through the blood is CAPSULOIDS. 
It is utterly useless to rub stuff on the scalp, because it cannot get down to the germs. 
CAPSULOIDS contain nothing which can in any way injure the stomach or any other 
part of the body. 








LOOK AT THIS PICTURE OF A GROWING 
HAIR GREATLY MAGNIFIED, and learn 
how your hair grows, why it becomes pre- 
matarely grey, why it does not grow well, and 
why it falls out. The whole heir is produced 
by the multiplication of those growing cells 
which lie at the bottom and furm its rvots. 
They rest upon the little blood-vessels which 
earry the blacd coutaging the red corpuscles, 
from which the ceils draw all their nourishment. 
You can easily see from this picture that when 
the harmful germs settle in those growing cells, 
and go on wultiplying, they will injure the 
cells, which causes the hair to loosen and 
fall out, or become preuiaturely grey. If those 
germs are not checked ébey will in time quite 
destroy the cells, and as the roots would then be dead, nothing whatever could be done. You 


cvriece of 
CPOE RMS 


ecwrre vans 
On TevE Quin 





74 New Cavendish St., W. can only kill those germs by quickly making millions of new red blood corpuscles, and the ovly 
Gentlem medicine which will make them rapidly enough is Capsuloids. A look at this scientific 
About ten months ago I was run down in picture will enable you to reslise that external treatment cannot possibly benefit the hair. 


neat. -_ . ey Ay fy ruin Take two Capsuloids with each meal three times daily. ; 


preparations without any benefit. and 


mete age Tag alg Capsuloi Sold by Chemists everywhere at the reduced price of 2s 3d. per box, or 


sent by THE CAPSULOID CO., LTD., 47 Holborn Viaduct, London, PON. 
E.C. (opposite City Temple), late of 31 Snow Hill, B.C. Special sample cou ° 
given when this coupon is enclosed, and three boxes are ordered from us; 


giossy. yet it is never in the sligh 
any more. You are at Gberty teen use teat greas % larger sample with six. Do ae ae: for sample, for he 


is of any > October, 1005. 
remain, yours trul SEND FOR FREE Ba BOOKLET AND COPY OF THE™ eee 4 
(Miss) N. TATE. CETS” ANALYSIS. EE 


What MORNING PAPER 
Do You Read? 


‘*This country is cursed by the operations of a vicious Press. 
Dangers.to the Commonwealth, dangers to morality and to liberty, 
are involved in its existence. The thought of the nation is debauched 
by it. Every evil institution is fed by it. I have never ceased to 
thank God for THE DAILY NEWS since it passed into the hands 
that control it now. It is pure. It is honest. It makes for Peace. 
It has Ideals. The stand which THE DAILY NEWS has taken against 
the Drink evil and the Gambling evil should, if this were all, command 
admiration and gratitude amongst good citizens. But all the moral. 
movements of our time are stronger for its championship. The social 
reformer, the Christian citizen, must support THE DAILY NEWS to 
the full extent of his influence, for the support of THE DAILY NEWS 
is‘invariably given to him.” 

CHARLES F. AKED, D.D., LIVERPOOL. 


Leisure Hour. 














If you do not approve of horse-racing, betting, or turf news, 
change your paper to-morrow morning for THE DAILY NEWS. 


12 PAGES. ONE HALFPENNY. 
Head Offices: BOUVERIE ST., FLEET ST., LONDON, 


‘ 
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STOMACH TORTURES 


RACKING HEADACHES, 


PAINS AFTER EATING, 
CURED AND KEPT CURED BY 


MOTHER SEIGEL’S SYRUP. 


**T had been almost a life-long weed from einen when Mota ners Syrup =e 
Pills restored me to health.” * 

‘**In my case the ailment took the ‘orm of violent a, across the ‘body and a great load 
or pressure on the chest.” * * 

**T had often a sick, oan feeling, while the headaches I endured were on my mer 
to describe.” * 

**T had no appetite, and the pain after food made me afraid to cat. 
from constipation.” 

‘** Nothing brought an real relief antil I got Mother Seig el’s Sy rup.” 

‘*T felt better after a few doses, and resolved to try the Pills also.’ * 

‘Their action was unlike any other medicine I had ever ey were ) ou yet 
effective, and drove all impurities out of my system.” 

“The Syrup and Pills soon restored me to sound health, such as I had nob known for 
years; and since then, by taking an occasional dose of your excellent medicines, I have 
continued in good health. I always recommend them to friends who suffer.”—Mrs. Alice 
Oliver, 80 Brettenham Road, Lloyd’s Park, Walthamstow, Essex. April 11th, 1905. 
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Price 1/14 and 2/6 per bottle. 
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SOME NEW BOOKS. 


JUST READY. A DEVOTIONAL COMMENTARY. 


THE PSALMS: their spiriTuaL TEACHING. 


By Rev. J. ELDER CUMMING, D.D. Volume I. (Psalms I. to XLI.) The 
Chief Davidic Psalms. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 2g. 


JUST READY. ‘‘POPULAR BIOGRAPHIES” SERIES, No. 3. 


SIX HEROIC MEN: 


John Frith, T. Fowell Buxton, David Livingstone, 
Richard Baxter, John Lawrence, Claude Brousson. 
By various Authors, Illustrated. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 1s. Gd. 


JUST READY. A VIGOROUS STORY OF ADVENTURE. 


THE ADVENTURES OF VAL DAINTRY IN THE 
GRACO-TURKISH WAR. 


By V. L. GOING. Illustrated. Large crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 36. Gd. 
JUST READY. ‘‘BOY’S OWN” SERIES, No. 24. 


CYRIL’S QUEST; 


Or, O’er Vale and Hill in the Land of the Inca. By 
ANNIE GRAY. Illustrated. Large crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 2s. 6d. 


Published at 4 BOUVERIE STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
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Half-a-Crown 


This handsome fumed oak Bookcase, 
and these 20 beautiful big Books, 
clearly printed in large type on superb 
book paper, and handsomely and sub- 
stantially bound, are being sold for 
2s. 6d. down and §s. a month. 

(See Next Page.) 


AN ACTUAL PHOTOGRAPH OF 
THE BOOKS AND BOOKCASE, 
HEIGHT ABOUT THREE FEET 


The International Library contains all that is interesting in 
the writings of the WHOLE WORLD from the Oldest Story 
in the World of 5000 years ago down to Hall Caine, Stevenson, 
and Marie Corelli. History, Biography, Drama, Arts and 
Science, Religion, Poetry, Fiction, Wild Life and Adventure, 
Travel, Wit and Humour, are all fully represented. 

(See Next Paqe.) 
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200,000 LIBRARIES 


A month ago Llioyd’s Weekly News 
announced a new enterprise which 
was believed to be the greatest ever 
undertaken by any newspaper. We 
proposed to place 100,000 libraries in 
100,000 homes as an advertisement 
for Lloyd’s News. 


The library selected for this purpose was the 
International Library which already graced 
20,000 homes, including those of Lord Trede- 
gar, the Earl of Annesley, the Dean of Can- 
terbury, the Lord Bishop of Argyll, H.R.H. 
Princess Henry of Prussia, the Duchess of 
Bedford, Sir Henry Thompson, F.R.C.S., 
Lord Rothschild, and distinguished members 
of both Houses, the Church, the Bar, the 
Navy and Army, and eminent people in the 
world of Arts, Science, and Letters, etc. 

So enormous 
was the response 
to our unheard-of 


offer to sell a 
complete library 
in a handsome 


fumed oak book- 
case for 2s. 6d. 
down and 5s. a 
month for a few 
months, that in 
the first week 
8,827. enquiries 
for libraries were 
received, and they 
have since been 
pouring in by every post. It became evident 
that 100,000 libraries would not be sufficient 
even for Lloyd’s readers alone, and our 
aim was chiefly to reach new readers. So 
we decided to double the number and to sell 
200,000 libraries and 200,000 bookcases. 


Ap Enterprising Newspaper 


This is the greatest output of books that 
the world has ever known, and it is fitting 
that it should be undertaken by Lloyd’s 
News, which has a greater number of 
readers than any other newspaper, and which 
has for many years been in several respects 
the leading newspaper. 

Sixty-three years ago we gave the best 
newspaper then possible for one-third the price 
of other papers of that day. 

Fifty years ago we were the first to adopt 
the now world-famous Hoe printing press. 





Tolstoi in his Study 


To-day we have the largest newspaper 
printing presses in the world, and we give the 
largest and best newspaper to be bought for 
a penny. 

This new Library enterprise is the greatest 
even we have ever undertaken. 


How the Price is Possible 

To sell 200,000 libraries is a venture that 
Lloyd’s, and only Lloyd’s, could undertake. 
We can only do it in one way. The price 
must be cut right down, and the terms of 
sale must meet the possibilities of a small 
income. The very size of the undertaking 
makes possible great savings in manufac- 
ture by doing things on a large scale, and 
that without cheapening the quality of paper, 
printing, or binding. Our object would be 
lost entirely if these books were anything less 
than first-class in 
every respect. 
Then, too, the 
20,000 sets already 
sold have paid for 
the enormous cost 
of editors, type- 
setting, makin 
plates, etc., so 
that nothing 
needs to be added 
to cover these 
items. Besides, 
there are no mid- 
dlemen’s profits to 
be provided for; 
the books come direct to you from the manu- 
facturers. And last, but not least, as we have 
said, we are doing this not to make money on 
the books, but to advertise Lloyd's Weekly 
News. There is no advertisement on the 
books or on the fumed oak bookcase which 
we send with each and every set, but we 
believe that in every home they enter 
they will cause remark and give us more 
advertising and more new readers. than 
200,000 big and costly posters on the hoard- 
ings. So that, one thing with another, we 
have made the price below anything ever 
before heard of. 


Specially-Designed Bookcase 


The volumes are contained in a specially- 
designed fumed oak bookcase, of which a 
picture appears on the preceding page. This 
was rendered necessary by the large size of 








FOR 200,000 HOMES 


the library, for which not everyone has room 
on their bookshelves. By giving the library 
this distinction, we make it such an ornament 
to the home as to cause remark and comment, 
which is the advertising we desire to secure. 

Not only is profit making entirely set aside, 
but to make it easy for everyone to own the 
International Library without disturbing finan- 
cial arrangements, you need only send 2s. 6d. 
with your order, and 5s. a month for a few 
months commencing after you have had the 
library and the specially designed bookcase 
in your home a whole month. These pay- 
ments cover both books and bookcase. 


20 Sumptuous Volumes 

The twenty sumptuous volumes are precisely 
the same in quality of printing, binding, and 
paper as the 20,000 already sold to prominent 
people. Each volume contains 500 pages, 
10,000 pages in all. They are beautifully 
printed on first-class book paper, the type being 
large, bold, and clear, and most grateful to 
the eye. Although the books are large, the 
superb quality of paper and bindings 
makes it quite easy to hold a volume 
with comfort. 


The Eminent Editors 

The International Library is com- 
plete in itself and does for you just 
what you wouid like to do for your- 
self in a great pubiic library. It 
selects what is best of the best works 
of the great authors of the world. 
The Editor-in-chief, Dr. Richard Garnett, 
C.B., was for fifty years officially connected 
with the library of the British Museum, and a 
large part of that time was The Keeper of 
Printed Books. Associated with him in the 
great work of editing were M. Vallée, 
librarian at the National Library of France, 
the largest Jibrary in the world; Dr. Alois 
Brandl, professor of literature in the Imperial 
University of Berlin; and Donald G. Mitchell, 
the eminent American litterateur. So great 
and varied a knowledge of books was never 
possessed by any other four men living at 
the same time. 


An Interesting Panorama 

From the Oldest Story in the World, written 
5,000 years ago, the volumes unfold the 
panorama of the world’s greatest writings, 
through the classics of Ancient Greece and 
Rome; and the Middle Ages, lit by the genius 
of Dante and Chaucer. The Renaissance con- 
tributes such names as Shakespeare, Spenser, 


Jonson, Sidney, Marlowe, Bacon, and Cer- 
vantes and Montaigne. Here are the essay- 
ists of Queen Anne’s day; Pepys’ chatty 
diary; the Johnsonian thunder and the early 
masters of the novel —Fielding, Smollett, and 
Richardson; and so on to the nineteenth 
and twentieth centuries with Wordsworth, 
Lamb, Shelley, and Byron, Froude, and 
Mommsen, Darwin, Carlyle, Ruskin, Tenny- 
son, Tolstoi, Victor Hugo, Dickens, Thacke- 
ray, Macaulay, Black, Hall Caine, F. Marion 
Crawford, Zangwill, Marie Corelli, J. M. 
Barrie, Ian Maclaren, and hundreds of novel- 
ists, scientists, historians, essayists—in 2! 
some thousand authors. Nor is wit and 
humour overlooked. Every mood finds its 
response, from the wisdom of Solon to the 
wit of Sheridan and the rollicking fun of 
Jerome and Mark Twain, there is reading 
for everyone, for every taste. 


The Literature of Every Land 
The International Library is entirely in 
English, but every nation and every period 





Goldsmith, Boswell, and Johnson 
of time are represented by their choicest 
writings. France, Germany, Russia, Japan, 
Greece and Rome, Italy, North and South 
America, China, Persia, Egypt, Assyria and 
Babylon, Sweden, Norway, Spain, Turkey, 
Bohemia and Hungary, and all the others, 
all contribute the best works of their greatest 
writers, translated by masters of the art. 


$00 Full Page Pictures 

The library is richly embellished with 500 
pictures, each occupying a full page, to illus- 
trate the text and stimulate the imagination. 

Brief biographical sketches at the head of 
each work serve as a personal introduction to 
the writer. 

The Library is double indexed, ihat is, it has 
both a general and topical index, and these 
two indexes contain some 10,000 entries. 
Every author, the subject on which he writes, 
the title of his story, history, sketch, or poem, 
the first lines of every poem, every proper 









200,000 LIBRARIES 





name or character, and even the special and 
individual topics referred to, it may be only 
in a page or even a paragraph, are all en- 
tered up, indexed, and cross-referenced. 
The natural arrangement of the works ren- 
ders it easy to read the views of past and 
subjects. 


present great writers on similar 





M. LEON VALLEE 
The French Editor 


When Lloyd’s News first planned to sell 
libraries as an advertising scheme, it was esti- 
mated that the enormous number of 100,000 
libraries would supply the demand. _‘ But, in 
the first few days, it was evident that the 
public had grasped more quickly than we 
anticipated the extraordinary opportunity. 
We were taken by surprise, and the few 
thousand sets we had made ready in antici- 

pation of any emergency, as Wwe thought, 

were absorbed immediately. The rush 
of orders still continuing, we soon 
realised that the 100,000 


A libraries would be taken up 
FREE .. : “tegen aca 
BOOKLET, -. just by the readers o 


Lloyd’s News! To se- 
cure new readers, 


containing speci- >. 
men pages and illus- >. 


trations, and telling ~~. which is the 

more about the Inter- ~~. Mt ond 

national Library& LLOYD'S *-, “MC! | 
in view, 


extraordinary advertising offer, *~. 
will be sent you post free, if you ~*~. 
tear or cut off this corner, fill in >. 

your name and address, and post it to ~. 

The Manager, “ Lioyd’s Weekly News,” ~~. 
42-1 Salisbury Square, London, E.C. ~~. 
If you prefer not to mutilate the page, a post- ~~ 








RICHARD GARNETT, C.B. 
The English Editor 


THE GREATEST SUCCESS EVER KNOWN 


ror 200,000 HOMES 


vivid 





As an illustration, Bulwer Lytton’s 
description of the ‘‘ Destruction of Pompeii 
is given, and next to it you will find the 
graphic description by Pliny, who was there 
and narrowly escaped with his tife. It thus 
becomes an invaluable-work of reference as 
well as an interesting library. 
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Dr. ALOIS BRANDL 
The German Editor 


we decided to double the number originally 
planned, and to sell 200,000 complete libraries 
and offer them to readers of other publica- 
tions on precisely the same terms: 2s. 6d. 
down, and 5s. per month commencing a whole 
month after the books reach you. The hooks 
and the book-case are sent carriage paid to 
your door in London, or to any railway station 
in the United Kingdom. The overwhelming 
number of orders has taxed our resources to 
the utmost. Printers and binders are at work 
night and day turning out the volumes as fast 
as good workmanship permits. Those who 
order at once will receive their libraries with 
reasonable promptness, but if you delay you 
may have to wait weeks or months, according 
to how soon your order is reached, because 
all orders are filled in rotation, as received by 
us, “‘ first come, first served.”’ 

If you decide to avail yourself of this un- 
precedented offer, you are urged to send at 
once for the post free booklet so that you may 
order promptly. Only 2s. 6d. is to be paid 

when you do order, and 5s. a month after- 
: wards, commencing a whole month 
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INSULT ADDED TO INJURY 


‘YOU WILL NEVER BE SO GOOD-LOOKING AGAIN” 











LOVE’S SWEET YOUNG DREAM 











STUDENTS OF RUSKIN COLLEGE, OXFORD, IN WORKING DRESS 





The men themselves do all the housework of the College, excepting only the cooking. 


A LABOUR COLLEGE 


BY 
” W" must educate our masters,” was 


the half-humorous comment which 

used to be made on the growing 
political power of the working classes, con- 
sequent on extensions’ of the franchise. 
And the phrase, in spite of its touch of 
cynicism, expresses a real and very im- 
portant truth which the best minds in all 
classes—not least the working classes 
themselves—have come to recognise. It 
is felt that education is .a corollary of 
democracy, that neither political nor any 
other power can safely be wielded by those 
who have not had the mental and moral 
training that would fit them for their 
responsibilities. 

One of the most remarkable embodiments 
which this idea has yet received is to be 
found in the work of Ruskin College, 
Oxford. Ruskin College is a labour college 
designed to give working men, and especi- 
ally those who are likely to be leaders in 
the labour world, an education which will 
make them better and more effective 
citizens and increase their influence for 





HUGH B. PHILPOTT 


good among their fellows. It was founded 
little more than six years ago, so that it 
is still in its early youth, and the accom- 
plishments of the past and present are 
but an indication of the great work which 
it may be hoped the College will do in the 
future. Although the movement was 
started with the aid of funds supplied by 
private friends, it has been sustained 
chiefly by the contributions of working 
men themselves. 

The great aim of the Council is to 
strengthen the connexion between Ruskin 
College and the organised workers of the 
nation. At present the most pressing need 
of the College is an extension of its build- 
ings, and efforts are being made to raise 
£10,000 for this purpose. The great wish 
of the Principal, Mr. Dennis Hird, M.A., 
is that this sum shall be mainly contributed 
by the working men for whose benefit the 
College exists. Their individual giving- 
power may be small, but, as he points out, 
a threepenny levy by all the trade unions 
would enable a college to be built on a far 
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A Labour College 


more elaborate scale than is contemplated ; 
and then there is the great army of the 
co-operators, who have already been to a 
great extent familiarised with the aims and 
methods of the College by means of a 
lecturing tour undertaken by Mr. Hird 
and the Vice-Principal, Mr. H. B. Lees- 
Smith, M.A. 

That these hopes of working-class support 
are not unreasonable may be seen from the 
extent to which such support has already 
been accorded to the movement: 95,000 
members of the Amalgamated Society of 
Engineers have raised £900 by means 
of three levies of one penny each; the 
London Society of Compositors and the 
Scottish Co-operative Wholesale Society 
have also sent contributions; many of the 
students who have been in residence at 
Ruskin College were sent and paid for 
by their fellow working men, and there 
have even been cases in which men have 
undertaken to provide for the wife and 
children of a comrade during his absence 
at college. 

And what, it may be asked, does Oxford 
think of the invasion of its academic 
groves by the representatives of Labour? 
At first old Oxford frowned, for the thing 
was unprecedented; and young Oxford 
laughed, for it promised a new occasion for 
merriment. The movement was discussed 
at the college debating societies and made 
the subject of humorous allusion in the 
undergraduate journals. Punch, under the 
heading “ A Striking Experiment,” pictured 
the labour leaders in scholar’s gown, tweed 
cap and woollen muffler, striking for better 
scholarships and shorter lectures. 

All this was amusing and harmless 
enough. But the best minds in the 
University soon recognised that Ruskin 
College was not a movement pour rire. 
Men like Dr. Caird, the Master of Balliol, 
Dr. Goudy, the Regius Professor of Civil 
Law, and the late Professor F. York Powell, 
became members of the Council of the 
College, several of the professors threw 
open their lectures to Ruskin College 
students, and some of the undergraduates 
gladly fraternised with the young work- 
men. The College is not officially con- 
nected with the University, but it has 
always had representatives of the Univer- 
sity on its Council. At the present time 
they are Dr. Goudy and Sir William 
Markby, who have for colleagues such 
representative men as Dean Kitchen, Dr. 
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J. B. Paton, Mr. J. Bruce Wallace, M.A., 
and Alderman C. W. Bowerman. 

The work of Ruskin College has two 
sides—the educational work in the College 
itself, and the Correspondence School con- 
nected with it. The number of students 
who can be accommodated in the College 
at present is only 24. But in the new 
buildings it is proposed to erect there will 
be accommodation, if the larger of two 
alternative schemes is carried out, for 
100 students. 

Each man pays £1 a week for board, 
lodging and tuition. In some cases the 
fees are covered by scholarships ; in others 
they are paid by the trade organisations to 
which the students belong; in others, again, 
the men expend their own savings— perhaps 
the savings of many years. In practically 
all cases it must mean a real material 
sacrifice for a working man to enjoy the 
collegiate life, for during the period of his 
residence he is of course entirely without 
income. The sacrifice is made to gratify 
an ambition—generally a noble and un- 
selfish ambition. The men who go to 
Ruskin College are for the most part those 
who are, or hope to become, officers of 
trade unions or co-operative societies, and 
their object is to make themselves better 
fitted to be leaders of their class. Men do 
not go to Ruskin College in the hope of 
rising out of their own class. They have 
a higher ideal than that of “getting on in 
the world,” and after the year or two years 
of college life they go back cheerfully to 
the mine, the workshop or the farm with 
nothing added, probably, to their wage- 
earning capacity, but much to their intel- 
lectual and moral stature, and with a 
stronger purpose to serve their fellow-men, 
and a clearer vision of the road by which 
reforms are to be reached. 

That the students are genuine working 
men may be seen from the following list 
of the occupations of those in residence 
this year: engineers, seven ; miners, three ; 
spinners, two; warehousemen, two; weaver, 
blacksmith, chair-maker, house-painter, 
packer, library-assistant, reporter, com- 
positor, shop-assistant, labourer, one each. 
Nearly all are members of trade organisa- 
tions, and several hold representative 
positions in their societies. 

There is no lack of ability and earnest- 
ness among these students. For instance, 
the student seen in his room in the photo- 
graph on page 982 is a young Welsh miner 
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of whom Mr. Lees-Smith told me that he 
writes a better essay than the average under- 
graduate, and makes a better speech than 
the average Member of Parliament. He 
intends to go back to the pit when his 
college course is completed, and will no 
doubt exercise great influence among his 
fellow-miners. 

The college life necessarily differs in 
many respects from that of the students of 
the older colleges. The curriculum of study 


A Labour College 


are also held for English, French, German, 
Arithmetic and Algebra, and for Speaking 
and Public Work. The faculty of the 
College consists, in addition to the Principal 
and Vice-Principal, of Mr. A. J. Hacking, 
M.A., of Exeter College, and Mr. Bertram 
Wilson, the general secretary. Every 
student is required to produce an essay 
once a week, but his life is one of few 
restrictions. The earnest spirit of the 
students is the best guarantee that they 








STAFF AND STUDENTS OF RUSKIN COLLEGE 


The College life is a happy, healthy, purposeful life, one of plain living and high thinking. 


is specially designed to give a citizen’s 
education ; and, further, it has to be such 
as can be entered into by men whose 
schooling ended for the most part when 
they were thirteen or fourteen years of 
age. Courses of lectures are delivered 
in such subjects as Political Economy, 
Industrial History, Constitutional History, 
Political and Social Problems, The 
State and Education, Local Government, 
Sociology, Evolution, Logic, Psychology, 
English Grammar and Analysis. Classes 


will make the best use of their opportu- 
nities. 

One distinctive feature of the life at 
Ruskin College is that the men themselves 
do the housework, taking their turns at 
scrubbing floors, washing up crockery, etc. 
There are no servants except a cook. At 
first the men even did their own cooking. 
But cooks are made, not born; and the 
well-meant efforts of the ’prentice hands 
did not always give satisfaction. There is 
a pleasant social life at the College, and not 
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A Labour College 


the least valuable part of the education is 
that which each man receives informally 
and almost unconsciously in the daily 
friendly intercourse with the professors 
and with fellow-students. It is a happy, 
healthy, purposeful life, untouched by the 
frivolous and luxurious elements of univer- 
sity life, and coming very near to the 
ideal of “plain living and high thinking.” 

The Correspondence Department of 
Ruskin College is quite as remarkable in 
its way as the work among the resident 
students. By its means men and women 
in all parts of Great Britain and in many 
of the colonies are studying from week to 
week some of the subjects taught at the 
College. Since the beginning of the work 
six years ago, more than 6000 students 
have joined the Correspondence School. 
They pay a subscription of one shilling a 
month, read certain specified books, and 
send a monthly essay to the College bearing 
upon the subject of their reading. The 


essays are carefully corrected by Mr. 
Hacking and returned to the writers. 
Courses of reading have been prepared on 
English History and Literature, Political 
Economy, Trade Unionism, Education, the 
Tariff Problem, the Labour Movement, 
and many other subjects on which good 
citizens should have exact information. 
Printed outlines of the month’s course of 
study are sent to every member, and in 
addition to the “base book,” which all 
study, parallel readings are suggested for 
those who are able to read more widely. 

A series of questions are sent to each 
student on joining the Correspondence 
School; the answers to these are often 
full of interest, and enable the conductors 
of the School to give much helpful advice. 
The answers to the question “‘ What are you 
looking forward to as a life’s work?” are 
sometimes of a self-revealing character. 
Now and again a man confesses to the 
base ambition “to get a living with his 








STUDENT (A WELSH MINER) IN HIS BED-SITTING-ROOM 
He writes a better essay than the average undergraduate, and makes a better speech than the average Member 


of Parliament; but he is going back to his work of mining. 
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THERE IS A PLEASANT SOCIAL LIFE AT THE COLLEGE 


coat on.”” But more often there is a nobler 
ideal: “I am anxious only to be a good 
and intelligent citizen and workman as far 
as it lies in my power;” “I desire to become 
a representative working man, and to get an 
education that will fit me for the best service 
of my class.” Ruskin College has little 
help for those who merely aim at a pseudo- 
respectability, or even for those whose 
chief aim is to add to their wages. The 
work of the College is based on a bold 
belief in the willingness of men to make 
sacrifices for a noble ideal—a belief which 
runs counter to all the materialistic and 
cynical tendencies of our times. The first 
circular sent out by Ruskin College (Ruskin 
Hall, as it was then called) stated in the 
most unequivocal terms that the College 
would not help its members to “get on”; 
“ Knowledge for the sake of our fellow- 
men” was the watchword of the movement, 
and young men and women were called 
upon to sacrifice their leisure to a task of 
which others were to reap the benefit. 
The success of this appeal to the un- 
selfish side of humanity is seen not only 
in the numbers who joined the Correspond- 
ence School, but in many hundreds of 
letters which have been received at the 


College. The relations between the con- 
ductors of the Correspondence School and 
the students whom they have never seen 
become at times quite intimate and con- 
fidential, for the work has been done in no 
cold, academic spirit. Did space permit, 
many extracts from the letters of students 
might be given showing that the College 
has given them larger conceptions of the 
duties of citizenship and the possibilities 
of service, and that it has many times 
supplied just the stimulus and encourage- 
ment needed to arouse its members to 
strenuous and unselfish efforts. 

To bring corresponding members into 
touch with one another, and give them the 
additional stimulus which comes from 
working with others for a common end, 
correspondence classes have been formed 
in many parts of the country. The mem- 
bers, in addition to reading the prescribed 
books and preparing the monthly essay, 
meet weekly for the discussion of matters 
arising out of theirstudies. Then a further 
bond of union is established by means of 
the Ruskin Educational League, which 
includes not only members of the corre- 
spondence classes, but others who are in 
sympathy with the work of civic education. 
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A Labour College 


The League has had a large measure of 
success, and some of its branches are strong 
and vigorous agencies for the awakening 
and .the enlightenment of the civic con- 
science in the localities to which they belong. 

Six years is but a short time in the 


not a religious one in the narrow sense 
of the term; the College has no credal 
basis, and its members are of all Churches 
and none at all. Yet there are few 
among the social and religious movements 
of our time which seem to have caught 
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THE PROPOSED NEW BUILDINGS FOR RUSKIN COLLEGE 


history of any social movement, and 
Ruskin College is as yet but in its infancy. 
But enough has been said to show that 
it is an infant of very sturdy growth, 
which promises one day to be a very 
great power in the land. The work is 
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to such an extent the spirit of that great 
saying of the Teacher of Nazareth, 
“Whosoever would become great among 
you shall be your minister; and whosoever 
a first among you shall be servant 
of all. 
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BY LESLIE KEITH 


SUMMARY OF PREVIOUS CHAPTERS 


Tue central character of this charming story is Maisie Kingdon, a woman of impressive beauty, but rather cold demeanour. 
She was the second wife of Harry Kingdon who had died on the shores of the Caribbean Sea, Mexico, leaving one child, a 
sweet, beautiful little girl, unfortunately born blind. His first wife, Maimie Moore, had run away from home to marry him, 
much to the anger of her mother, Mrs. Moore, and had died abroad. Mrs. Moore is now dead also, and by her will has directed 
that her fortune, £150,000, shall go to her daughter Maimie. If, however, Maimie is dead, or cannot be found, the money is 
to pass to Peggy Brandon, Mrs. Moore's niece, a tall, handsome, noble-hearted girl who earns her living as a dressmaker's 
model. At the time of Mrs. Moore’s death, no news had reached the home country concerning the fate of her daughter, 
and nothing whatever is known about Harry Kingdon’s second marriage. 

An advertisement is inserted in the newspapers relating to the first wife of Harry Kingdon, and the immense fortune 
to which she has become entitled. Maisie Kingdon, who is now living with her little daughter in New Orleans, in circumstances 
of distress, resolves to personate her dead husband's first wife, and claim the money. ptain Larry Fogo, the skipper of the 
Anna, and an old friend of Harry Kingdon, pays for her passage, and so with her little blind daughter, whom she loves 
a she proceeds to England. She justifies her conduct to herself by saying that it is in the interest of little Maisie that 
she is acting. 

Mrs. Kingdon is very kindly received, on her arrival in England, by Miss Brandon and her mother. They are greatly 
perplexed and hurt, however, at the coldness and reserve of Mrs. Kingdon’s manner towards them. They feel that there is 
a something, invisible but very real, coming between them. 

Among the people with whom she is thrown into contact is Verney Drake, a fine young fellow who lodges with Mrs. 
Brandon, and is trying to earn a many | literature. 

We are also introduced to George Herrison, a famous war correspondent, a clever but rather cynical man, a cousin of Mrs. 
Oliver Drake. He has been in New Orleans, where he was nursed during a dangerous illness by Harry Kingdon, who never 
mentioned any wife tohim. Herrison accordingly entertains feelings of suspicion towards Mrs. Kingdon, which are intensified 
by her refusal to help him in his suit with Peggy Brandon, of whom he is a devoted admirer, and whom he has resolved to win 
for his wife. Herrison by stratagem finds out the address of Captain Fogo, with a view of pursuing inquiries about Mrs. 
Kingdon, and shortly afterwards his duties take him to the country in which she had formerly lived. The crisis in the life of 
Mrs. Kingdon comes when her little girl, for whose sake she has so grievously sinned, is taken away from her by death. 

Mrs. Kingdon’s child dies, and the mother, stunned and dead to all outside interests, shuts herself in her room and will see 
no one. Larry Fogo fortunately arrives on the scene. Broken-hearted, Mrs. Kingdon confesses to Larry the wrong she had 
committed for the benefit of her child. He, a true friend, counsels restitution, and in spite of her sin offers his hand and 
heart, and urges her to return to America. God had punished: man migit still pity. But Fogo’s love is rejected, and Mrs. 
Kingdon, in a mad frenzy, secretly runs away from all her friends, after making arrangements for the restitution of her wealth 
to its rightful owner, Peggy Brandon. 





CHAPTER XXXIV Drake announced that it was the moment to 
on? lunch, and the town clock above their 
heads confirmed him by striking the half 
RAKE’S surprise was, perhaps, only hour after one. 
DP equalled by his pleasure when he saw “* Already !’’ she said; ‘‘ how the morn- 
the tall, unmistakable figure on the ing has gone! But if we lunch here what 
platform. To go from Peggy even for a of your train and mine?’’ 
short two days had seemed a melancholy “Yours is not due till three.” 
matter, to be gladdened by her unexpected “And yours?” 
company for a whole morning was a thing Then he confessed that he had lost it by 
to lift the spirits to comfortable heights. three good hours. 
When her errand was explained, he gravely She expressed her concern. “I thought 
agreed with her that she was right to go; one always had to wait at this place,” she 
that he should miss his connexion by join- said. “I made sure you’d have hours with 
ing her was a trifle he cheerfully kept to nothing to do.” 
himself. It was a hopeful sign that Maisie “So I should if I had been going to any 





should so far have roused herself as to plan 
their going together on her pitiful mission. 

They made inquiry on reaching the town 
and were directed to a stonemason’s yard 
at some distance from the station. When 
they at length reached the statuary’s pre- 
mises their wanderings through a grove of 
memorials in every stage of preparation 
seemed at first hopelessly unproductive of 
result. None of them to Peggy’s thinking 
was simple enough to commemorate so 
simple a thing as little Maisie’s memory. 
At last they found a cross that —_ sult. 

Arrived again at the heart of the city, 


other possible corner of the kingdom, but 
with a malign kind of perversity, the Mon- 
nowbridge passenger is only allowed two 
minutes to skip out of one train into 
another.”’ 

“Then you will have to wait?” 

“Until to-morrow. It doesn’t matter in 
the least. Grania doesn’t expect me on 
any fixed day, and I shall be able to see 
that you get safely back to Seagate. It is 
all for the very best.” 

“Tt would be wiser to spend the night 
here and make sure of getting your train, 
since it takes so much catching,” she said, 
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wondering in her innocence that there 
should be but one opportunity of going 
west in twenty-four hours. 

“The luck will probably be mine to-mor- 
row,” he said lightly. “Didn’t you hear 
one of our companions say to his friend 
that the express had been faultlessly punc- 
tual for a week? Now, no train can be so 
virtuous as that for more than seven days 
at a stretch, and the chances are it will be 
ten minutes late to-morrow, and I shall be 
able to walk over the bridge with the 
dignity of an alderman.’’ 

When they had lunched they lingeringly 
examined the shop windows, and in one of 
them he bought some flowers. She said 
she should take them back to Maisie; but 
he hoped, secretly, she would keep a few 
to put in a little glass in her room. They 
were the only offering he dared to make her. 

* * * * * 

With light nothings interchanged, the 
train steamed into Seagate, but when they 
took the now familiar alley that led to the 
beach, she began to walk fast, and was 
silent and preoccupied. The thought of 
Maisie, all day alone with her sorrow, 
pressed to the exclusion of everything else. 
“T hope she slept,” she was thinking, re- 
calling the wasted, worn figure vanishing 
behind the closing door last night. “I 
hope Mrs. Mack looked after her.” 

A nameless oppression fell upon her, like 
a cloud that waited for her at the gate. 
She was in such haste to go in that she 
gave only a vague assent when Drake asked 
if he might call in the evening; almost 
before he could turn away she had run up 
the little path, and was knocking hurriedly 
at the door. How long it seemed till Mrs. 
Mack’s slow step was heard coming from 
the kitchen! it was audible on the stone 
flags, dulled as it measured the strip of 
oil-cloth in the narrow passage, quite near 
now, behind the door, and surely there was 
reassurance in its leisurely solidity ? 

Mrs. Mack opened the door a mere 
crack’s width, ready to shut it hastily in 
the face of tramp or packman, and then, 
perceiving Peggy, flung it wide. 

“ Here ye are back again,” she beamed a 
welcome, “an’ me thinking the day that 
long, it might ha’ been a week 

“ How is Mrs. Kingdon?” asked Peggy, 
trying to think herself a fool. 

“Sleeping beautiful, poor dear.” 
Mack’s voice was triumphant. 

“Sleeping still?” 
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“Like a lamb! ‘ Don’t you come a- “nigh 
me till you hear me take the tea in,’ she 
says last night, poor soul, ‘ for it’s sleep I 
want more than food, Mrs. Mack,’ and a 
truer word she never spoke. When my 
brother John’s wife lost her youngest but 
one, she slept two days and nights on end, 
if you'll believe me, and woke up that 
resigned you wouldn’t ha’ known her.” 

“T must go to Mrs. Kingdon.” 

“There now, miss, dear, don’t ye disturb 
her.” Mrs. Mack’s large person blocked 
the way. “Let her get her sleep out 
natural. I’ve set your tea in the parlour, 
and the kettle’s on the boil. It’s tired 
enough you look yourself, miss. You just 
take off your hat and drink a cup, and by 
then, maybe, the mistress will be stirring.” 

“But are you quite sure she isn’t ill?” 
Peggy asked, yielding reluctantly to 
superior circumference. 

“I’ve been to the door times and again,” 
Mrs. Mack reassured her, in her husky 
whisper; “as soft as a cat I’ve gone, in 
my stocking feet, and her breathing like a 
child for peacefulness. You can see her 
gownd on the bed through the keyhole, 
Miss Peggy.” 

But when one scalding cup had been 
swallowed, Peggy could refrain no longer. 
She rose from the table and tapped softly 
at the door. 

** Maisie!’’ she called. ** Maisie !”’ 

But there was no response. 

Then, fighting wild fears that rose chok- 
ingly in her throat, dreading to find her 
cousin unconscious—dead, perhaps, she 
pushed the door violently open. It swung 
back and struck upon the wall, and blank 
emptiness met her distracted gaze. The 
shock bewildered her. The bed had not 
been slept in, the casement stood wide 
open, and the soft air that came in and 
fluttered the muslin was the only live thing 
in the still, orderly room. 

Maisie gone—gone where? Was it pos- 
sible that she had been tempted out by the 
genial day, and would presently return? 
Had she gone to the church-yard on the 
hill? Peggy forced her unwilling feet, 
suddenly grown leaden, to take her across 
to the cupboard to see if Maisie’s cloak and 
bonnet were still there, when her eye fell 
upon the two letters lying on the green 
cloth. She stood staring at them. Terror 
grew in her eyes; there was a great dark- 
ness and confusion in her mind. Why 
should Maisie write to Mr. Drake, when 
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she could see him any day, unless— 
unless 

Her cry brought Mrs. Mack stumbling 
and hurrying; together they distractedly 
searched the little house, the garden, every 
nook and corner, vainly praying Maisie to 
come back. Mrs. Mack, shaken with sobs, 
brokenly protesting, wailfully lamenting, 
clinging to Peggy, reiterating over and over 
again that the fugitive must be somewhere 
quite at hand, since only an hour before 
she had soundly slept. Suddenly, as she 
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evil tidings, or as if perhaps to hold back 
the real news-bringer, the man who walked 
buoyantly, boastfully beside him. For 
that man was George Herrison. 

Both came to a sudden stop at sight of 
her, running bareheaded along the quiet 
sea path. Drake, wondering, disturbed, 
was the first to speak. 

** I’m afraid we’ve startled you,’’ he said, 
“but Herrison, whom I found at the inn, 
has something to tell you which he assures 
me you ought to hear at once.” 





PEGGY PUSHED THE DOOR VIOLENTLY OPEN. SHE WAS SHOCKED AND BEWILDERED WHEN SHE 
PERCEIVED THAT MAISIE’S BED HAD NOT BEEN SLEPT IN 


dragged Peggy again to the empty room, 
still unconvinced by the smooth, unruffled 
bed, still hopeful that some magic might 
have conjured Maisie back again, the girl 
broke away, flung off the fettering arm, 
snatched up the letter and flew bareheaded 
from the house. 

Her moment of prostration was over. She 
must act—she must act. And first of all 
to find Verney Drake. He would help 
her. She could trust him. 

And not a hundred yards from the cot- 
tage she saw him coming towards her, 
coming slowly, reluctantly, as the bearer of 


But the words fell idly on Peggy’s ears. 
Her eyes were fixed on Herrison, who had 
the air of a man bent on revelation. His 
short, unimpressive figure almost seemed to 
tower upon the pavement, his fat face to 
blaze with triumph. At sight of him her 
mind lost its confusion, it became singu- 
larly, preternaturally clear. In this man’s 
hands was the clue to Maisie’s disappear- 
ance. 

“You've come to tell me about Maisie,” 
she cried, with strong conviction. 

Herrison laughed. 

** Right you are, Peggy,’’ he said, his 
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drawling voice vibrating with arrogance. 
“You always were sharp! I’ve come to 
tell you about ‘ Maisie’ ’’ (what a mockery 
he put into the name), ‘‘ or rather about 
Mamie Jackson, the impostor; Mamie 
Jackson, the thief; Mamie Jackson, the 
second wife of Harry Kingdon, and no 
more the daughter of your Aunt Moore than 
Iam. I told you, though you flouted me 
then, that I’d have some fine news for 
you when I got back from Nicaragua.”’ 

So far the girl suffered him, as one who 
listens impatiently to superfluous details, 
waiting to come to the heart of the truth, 
and then, unable to control herself longer, 
she broke out vehemently— 

“Where is she? Where has she gone? 
Tell me where to find her.’’ 

** How should I know?’’ he answered 
roughly. “Run away, has she? Well, 
it’s no more than I expected. She knew I 
was on her track.” 

She looked at him with a passion of 
loathing and contempt in her eyes: his 
expression became sulky and uneasy. 

“T tell you I’ve no notion where she is,” 
he was beginning doggedly, but she had 
turned from him as if he didn’t exist. 
Her appeal was now to Drake. . “She’s 
gone,” she said, her voice trembling, “ while 
we were away she has left the house. Oh, 
help me to find her! There’s a letter for 
you,’’—she suddenly remembered it; 
“* come to the house and read it, come at 
once, at once! Why are we wasting time, 
and Maisie gone ?’’ ‘ 

He took her hand firmly in his own, pro- 
tection and help in his clasp, and they ran 
together, covering the little distance in a 
moment. Fear was at his heart too, turn- 
ing him cold. Herrison, with a,sudden, 
hard laugh, followed them, but he did not 
run. There was no necessity in his mind 
to follow the fugitive, he had had his 
revenge in finding her out. 

He boldly went after them into the sit- 
ting-room where Drake stood reading the 
letter in which Maisie’s poor confession 
was made, Peggy devouring him with 
anxious eyes. 

“T think you have always been my 
friend,” Maisie wrote, “and so I am telling 
you everything. Make it as easy for Peggy 
as you can; ask her not to think of me, 
but of my little Maisie whom she loved, 
and then perhaps she will one day forgive 
me for the year I’ve made her suffer.” 

Already the pitiful story seemed to him 
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a twice-told tale, he had known it so long, 
hadn’t he known it always? It seemed to 
start up in his mind full-grown to meet the 
pity, the deep pity, which was his only 
emotion. 

He searched its phrases hurriedly, eager 
for some clue, keenly alive to Peggy’s 
hurried breathing, her hardly maintained 
control. 

“There is nothing to tell where she has 
gone,” he said, looking up and trying to 
speak more calmly than he felt. “Only 
that she does not wish us to follow her;’’ 
then seeing the hungry entreaty in her eyes 
—‘‘ Read it for yourself,’’ he said gently. 

She took the sheet eagerly, with a hand 
that shook. Herrison, who had been wan- 
dering round the room, looking at the ugly 
little pictures and framed photographs with 
cool and derisive criticism, even penetrating 
through the open door into that other room 
where, in the small white bed, little Maisie 
had yielded up her life, now arrested him- 
self by the table. He looked at Peggy with 
a mixture of triumph and anxiety in his 
face. 

“Look here,” he said, “ you’re behaving 
like a silly girl, and those who should know 
better,” his glance disdainfully . included 
Drake, “are helping you to play the fool.” 

“We can spare your criticisms,” said 
Drake, waking up from looking at Peggy, 
to bitterness. 

Herrison laughed. “I’m presenting you 
with the common-sense view, for which you 
ought to be eternally grateful instead of 
glowering at me because I can’t get up any 
sickly sentiment about a rogue. The 
woman’s a fraud, I tell you, a cheat. [ 
can prove it up to the hilt. She’s robbed 
Peggy barefacedly for a year, and now 
Peggy’s crying her eyes out because she’s 
made off and can’t be found and brought 
back to be petted and pitied, and you’re 
encouraging her. It’s sickening! ” 

When Peggy did at last look up, her 
eyes were indeed full of tears. While Her- 
rison’s insolent voice had been raised she 
had been communing with her heart, and 
found it bleeding. 

“She is lost! ” sae said mournfully, “she 
is dead; we shall never see her again.” 
Then repudiating her own lack of faith she 
turned swiftly to Drake. 

“Go and find her, you who loved her!” 
she cried. 

“Tt is you I love,” he made answer. The 
words came from him involuntarily. They 
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were scarcely more than breathed. He 
could not even know that she heard them, 
so quickly her back was towards him, as 
she said imperiously to Herrison— 

“And you who hate her—go too! ” 

Herrison’s face turned sickly pale. His 
left hand closed and unclosed, his foot 
tapped the carpet. 

“Do you mean it is a condition?” he 
asked huskily. “I’ve given you back your 
fortune, Peggy. I deserve some -reward. 
Do you mean that the finding of her is a 
condition ? ” 

“Tf you bring her back to me,” she said, 
“T will ask myself if it is possible to forgive 
you ; I will ask myself ”—some echo of his 
spoken iniquity reached her mind—‘“if I 
can ever speak to you again.” 

But though she drove them both forth, 
her own flying feet were the first to reach 
the hill-top. But there, where Death was 
already overpassed, there was only sleep 
and silence. 


CHAPTER XXXV 
THE BRANDONS COME INTO THEIR OWN 


N the months that followed the finding 
of Maisie, there was never in the 
heart of mother or daughter, those 

most deeply wronged by her, a single 
thought save of pity and of pardon. They 
could think of her still with the old affec- 
tion, permeated with a new compassion ; 
the sin that she had sinned was for love, 
and the mother who thought of her dead 
husband and her living child, and the girl, 
her heart full of new, and as yet scarcely 
understood emotions, found weapons of 
defence for the poor lost soul who had 
strayed into their lives and so tragically 
passed out of them again. 

It was Laurence Fogo who tracked her 
at last to the sea-port whence she had 
intended to sail for America. But there 
the remnant of her strength forsook her, 
and, stricken down, she had no power to 
rally. In an obscure lodging, her history 
unknown to those who served her, unable 
to communicate with her friends, she had 
passed away before the man who alone 
might have reconciled her to life and helped 
her to make atonement could reach her. 

Never will Feggy forget the grief upon a 
brave man’s face, when Laurence Fogo, 
too silent by nature to find relief in words, 
came at last with the news. If*there were 
any consolation for him it was through 
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Margaret Brandon it reached him. Her 
good brown eyes knew the secret of sym- 
pathy, her heart made allowance for tres- 
passes she could never have committed, her 
kindness went out to everything that suf- 
fered. In his destined life of loneliness 
upon the sea, it was the mother’s figure 
that remained intertwined with his mem- 
ories of those dark hours when Maisie was 
found only to be for ever lost. 

Verney Drake came too, but he had a 
lesser part to play, and was soon called 
abroad to join Oliver and Grania. Herri- 
son alone of those who had a share in the 
tragedy of Maisie’s life and death, did not 
return. Perhaps even his vanity under- 
stood at last the futility of his hopes, 
though he remained bitterly and unalterably 
convinced of Peggy’s base ingratitude. 

Mrs. Brandon and Peggy went home 
alone. But Peggy packed many vain 
regrets in her mother’s little portmanteau 
and cap-box, regrets which at the time she 
honestly believed to spring from all she 
had lost in this little village by the sea; it 
is certain that when she kissed Mrs. Mack 
at parting the tears were not all on the side 
of that melting woman. 

At the junction, she suddenly bethought 
her of the ‘‘ George Hotel,” where she had 
lunched with Verney Drake. 

“There’s a dear old-fashioned hotel here, 
mother,” she said, “where I’m going to 
take you for lunch. It’s quite near.” 

“T asked Mrs. Mack to make us a sand- 
wich, dear,” Mrs. Brandon said timidly, 
the very name of hotel inspiring her with 
nervousness. “There was quite half of the 
ham left.” 

“Was there?” said Peggy absently. 
“No, mother, leave the sandwiches on the 
seat; I dare say some poor, stranded thing 
will appreciate them. I’m going to take 
you to have a proper meal. Shall we ever 
realise, do you think, that we can afford 
things ?—twenty hams if we could eat 
them !” 

They looked at each other tragically. 

“That dreadful money!” groaned Peggy, 
“the pleasure is all gone out of it. I shall 
never spend a shilling of it without thinking 
that but for it Maisie might have been 
living still. Why didn’t she trust us?” 

“It wasn’t your fault, dear.” 

“No, if it had been I could have borne 
it better.” 

It gave Peggy a distinct thrill of pleasure 
when the elderly waiter recognised her, 
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and took her to the same table by the 
window where she and Drake had sat be- 
fore; it gave her a certain satisfaction to 
repeat the meal to an item. 

Out of old habit they. travelled second 
class; out of old habit Mrs. Brandon 
wondered uneasily what delinquencies 
Sarah might have perpetrated in her mis- 
tress’s absence. 

“Tt is a good thing we are alone,” she 
said; “you and I can make shift until we 
get into order again, but if Mr. Drake had 
gone home before us I should have been 
yery uncomfortable about him.” 

** Perhaps it is as well,’’ Peggy said, but 
the assent was half-hearted. “Did he tell 
you how long he would be gone, mother ?” 

“No, my dear; you know how short his 
stay was, and how deeply we were all dis- 
tressed. There was time for little more 
than to thank him—I’m glad there was 
time—for all he did to help you. I can 
never forget his kindness, or the comfort 
it gave me in those lonely weeks to think 
you had so good a friend at hand.” 

“He was kind, of course, but he wouldn’t 
care to be thanked,” said Peggy, almost 
distantly. 

“No, he would scarcely let me speak. 
He looks ill, Peggy. I’m afraid he took 
no care of himself those days he was away 
searching. Captain Fogo told me he 
scarcely took time to rest or eat when they 
were together.” 

“Oh, he’ll rest enough in Switzerland,” 
said the girl easily, “his brother doesn’t 
look like a person who would encourage 
much exertion, either in himself or any one 
else, does he? and I dare say he’ll be gone 
a long time.” 

“That will give us a chance of getting 
everything in nice order before he returns. 
I was thinking of fresh papers, Peggy, and 
some rearrangement of the rooms, to lessen 
their sad associations.” 

“Anything you like, mother.” Peggy 
smiled at the timidity with which the new 
paper was proposed. “But don’t count too 
much on Mr. Drake in making your plans.” 

** Why, child, is he thinking of leaving ?’’ 

“TI don’t know. The arrangement was 
never more than temporary, was it? In 
the familiar language of the advertisement, 
we had a larger home than we required, 
and a smaller income than we liked, so 
we obligingly offered to shelter a paying 

uest.”’ 

**T never thought of it in that way ;’’ the 
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simple woman looked distressed; “at least 
for a long time he has seemed only a tried 
and trusted friend. And I never thought 
of his leaving, especially now, when we 
could do so much more for him.” 

“So very much more that we couldn’t 
by any possibility do it, even if he’d let us, 
which he won’t. And we couldn’t take his 
money ‘ 

“T keep forgetting that fortune,” said 
Mrs. Brandon helplessly. “We were very 
happy without it. It seems to come in 
the way of everything.” 

“We shan’t be allowed to forget it long; 
Mr. Sim has begun to bother already; but 
oh, if we could forget it for a little! Do 
you think we could, dear?” 

“My difficulty is to remember it,” Mrs. 
Brandon smiled. “All my life I’ve had 
very, very little to spend, and I shouldn’t 
know what to do with a great deal. Poor 
Maisie certainly made little use of what 
there was.” 

“You'll have to learn how to spend, 
dearest, you'll have to become a Personage, 
a charming white-haired carriage lady in 
silk attire, but we needn’t make any wild 
changes just at once. It wouldn’t be decent. 
Mr. Sim can’t insist on dragging us up by 
the roots. Let’s go back to the little house 
for some months, at least, and live as we’ve 
done, with only Sarah, and our middle-day 
dinner and everything unrich about us. I’ve 
no work to do, I’ll stay at home and grub. 
I’ve often pitied millionaires because 
they’re not allowed the luxury of a private 
duster. I’ll set the fashion— every 
millionairess her own duster.’ I'll write 
a pamphlet about it, and distribute it free. 
And when we’ve done our honest share of 
toil we'll go out and see things together. 
You shall have cabs and give the men 
ridiculous tips, and we'll see the side of 
London that is only presented to people 
who have superfluous shillings in their 
pockets. The picture side and the music 
side and the book side——” 

** There is the poor side—we have never 
seen that either, Peggy.” 

“That will come after; you shall have 
your poverty purse, dearest, to empty as 
quickly as you like, but we’ve been beaten 
and bruised, we’ve been very sorrowful 
for a long time, and we want a quiet time 
to rest our minds with good and beautiful 
things before we take on any new re- 
sponsibilities.” 

“T suppose we must take them on?” 
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“There isn’t a doubt of it.” Then she 
laughed. “I wonder if there were ever two 
people in the world before us who looked 
so glum at being made suddenly rich? I 
dare say we'll come in time to ‘ thole ’ it, 
but just now I can’t think of anything nicer 
than our own humble fireside, you on one 
side and me on the other, our dresses 
tucked up over our knees, and the kettle 
singing between us——” 

“A fire? I didn’t tell Sarah in my 
letter 4 

“A match will do the deed. It’s spring, 
yes, but it’s cold, and we dare now be 
reckless in the matter of coal, and jeer at 
traditions, and you know what a pussy-cat 
you are for a fire! To be able to give you 
all the few and very little things you’ve 
had to do without, after all there is a kind 
of satisfaction in being a ‘ lady of means.’ ” 

“Few and little indeed have been the 
things I lacked,” said Mrs. Brandon with 
tears in her eyes. “When one has love, 
Peggy, the love of a dear husband and a 
dear child, one has everything. Love, the 
only riches worth having.” 

Peggy fell silent. The phrase hummed 
in her brain: something else kept it com- 
pany. It was a mere whisper that scarcely 
had a voice to lift, yet it lay warm about 
her heart. ‘‘ It is you whom [I love.’’ Was 
this “greatest of all” indeed hers—hers for 
the taking? Some day, some not very far 
off day, when time had smoothed away 
those sharpest memories of pain, and joy 
could disassociate itself from grief, would 
she hear that sentence again, spoken 
bravely, awaiting an answering avowal? 
And hearing it, what reply should she 
give ? 

The colour, soft and warm, came into 
her cheeks, and the dream into her eyes. 
She was honest with herself, and she 
knew at last quite surely and without 
mistake that there was only one answer 
possible. 

“T knew it then,” she made her inward 
confession, “then when I should have been 
thinking only of poor Maisie. Was it very 
base and selfish to be glad? Was it mean 
to have that little wellspring of comfort 
when everything else was so wretched ?” 

Mrs. Brandon was trying unsteadily to 
lift the holdall out of the rack, and Peggy 
sprang up with reproaches. She helped to 
settle the waist of that unwieldy possession 
—a process of tight-lacing that occupied 
about two minutes, and Paddington would 
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be reached in ten! To be sure the train 
took its night’s slumber there, but timid 
and unbelieving woman is never quite sure 
that she may not by some misadventure 
be carried on, or left behind, or locked 
in, unless she is prepared to descend the 
moment speed is slackened. And there are 
timid women left even in an age of motors. 

“Tt’s just the same,” murmured Peggy, 
as the cab jolted through the thronging 
streets. It came upon her with a blow 
how far apart we all stand from external 
circumstances; how much there is in each 
one of us that he can only discover and 
bear and endure for himself, and in this 
new light she saw Maisie, obsessed by un- 
spoken fear, living an inner life beyond 
the barriers of language, and facing for ever 
that internal tribunal whose just judgments 
we may none of us evade. The world 
might not condone her lapse, the world is 
slow to forgive the sinner who is found 
out, but before the eyes of the girl she had 
wronged, her transgression faded out in a 
great pity for that newly understood 
loneliness. 

“I wonder if we shall find Sarah at 
home?” said Mrs. Brandon, her voice 
plaintive with anxiety, as the cab-horse 
slid perilously down the slopes of Church 
Street, and the lights of High Street began 
to blaze. 

Peggy shook herself and laughed. 

“Tf she isn’t, [’ll bark my knuckles on 
the grate. You'll have your fire, never 
fear.” 

“But how should we get in?” 

“A trifling act of burglary! The catch 
of the drawing-room window is a mere 
invitation to a thief, and that silly little 
balcony outside sits there for his greater 
convenience. My trusty (and rusty) pen- 
knife will be our ‘ open sesame.’ ” 

**T never thought of the danger—’’ Fears 
were instantly alive in the maternal breast. 

“We'll put up patent shutters to- 
morrow.” 

** You'll break the flower-pots, and the 
neighbours will be alarmed.” 

“Tt’s dark, and the harmless, necessary 
cat will bear the blame.” 

The services of that convenient scape- 
goat were not required, however, for 
Sarah, one broad grin of welcome, pre- 
sented herself almost before the cab 
stopped. And she had remembered the 
fire, and had turned down the beds, and 
lit all the lamps, and had even “cleaned 
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up.” The two women felt like exiles re- 
stored to their own, as they wandered from 
room to room, greeting each cherished 
possession. Peggy even (when her mother 
was unpacking a cap) ran up to the top- 
most flight of narrow stairs, and peeped 
into that room which was alone shrouded 
in darkness. But its very darkness was 
friendly, perhaps because it hid her blushes. 

“Tt’s a dear little house,” she said when 
they sat at last over that anticipated cup 
of tea and nursed the fire, “it’s like a 
tried and trusted friend, its faults have 
vanished, and only its .merits shine out. 
I think we'll buy it and keep it for our- 
selves. I couldn’t bear to think of it as 
a deserted orphan, waiting for new owners, 
who’d be sure to grumble because the 
chimneys smoke and the doors won't 
shut.”’ 

“We grumbled too.” 

“Yes, poor dear, but we hadn’t dis- 
covered its virtues then. It’s such a refuge 
to come back to, and such a comfort to 
think we needn’t leave it for months.” 

If she had analyzed her feelings, she 
would have said :— 

“Tt’s here I learned the secret of my 
own heart, and here a half-finished story 
is to be told again and ended and made 
perfect.” 

No other setting would have the same 
value. For she was confidently certain 
that Verney Drake would come again— 
not indeed as a boarder, no longer a pris- 
oner to that top room. He would come to 
take his books and papers away, and per- 
haps, perhaps, something else would go 
with him wherever he might go that was 
his already. 

She appreciated his delicacy in leaving 
that whispered “It is you I love,” unam- 
plified till now. She rejoiced in the fine 
feeling that held him silent while sorrow 
had its hour. But joy had its rights too, 
it could not be long excluded, its dawning 
must be very near. 

* * * * * 

Meanwhile, at Vevey, with Oliver and 
Grania, Verney was doing his best to re- 
concile himself to a life of loveless incom- 
pletion, and he was doing it, it must be 
owned, with a very bad grace. 

For once Grania found him a dull com- 
panion. He who had seen Indian snows 
had none of her fresh enthusiasm for Swit- 
zerland. He could not even be brought to 
talk about books, that subject round which 
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Grania imagined his thoughts must ever 
be loftily circling. She humbly put his 
moody silence down to her own unreadi- 
ness to discuss that high topic, for since 
her emigration to the cottage, Grania had 
done a great deal of dusting and cooking, 
and had dallied not at all even with the 
ephemeral magazine article. Her small 
stores of Monnowbridge news upon which 
she fell back equally failed to rouse him, 
and even his enthusiasm for the younger 
Verney’s grubby half-text letters which 
she drew, sacred treasure, from her bosom 
with such fond pride and longing in her 
fine eyes, scarcely outlasted his reading of 
them. 

But after two days of sitting about the 
garden in sheltered corners, and wishing 
the band at the bottom of the lake, and 
sauntering dispiritedly at her side through 
the little town, Verney awoke to the fact 
that he was behaving like a selfish churl. 

Grania herself was in some need of 
cheer, as the patient lines about her mouth 
and the grey threads in her hair might 
have told any one less absorbed than he. 
Had she lost the illusions that had so 
bravely sustained her? Had she found 
her shoulders too weak for their burden? 
He could not tell, and assuredly she would 
never confide in him. But when he had 
gone to the cottage he had seen that the 
simple life, so congenial to her, was a 
source of continual bitterness to Oliver. 
We cannot always remain at our highest 
level of spiritual attainment, and Oliver, 
down in the everyday dust, was not a man 
to take small worries philosophically. 

He hated the necessity to save, it was a 
wound to him to descend from his pedestal 
in the town’s esteem, to put down his 
carriage, to keep two maids instead of six, 
to cut off his subscriptions, wear his old 
clothes, smoke inferior cigars. The up- 
ward path, beset by such restrictions, is 
not easy for a person of his temperament, 
since he had nothing to put in the place of 
those curtailed material pleasures. But 
sorest, most festering wound of all, was 
the knowledge that Grania knew. Not all 
her love, not all her patient cheerfulness, 
could hinder that secret consciousness 
from being a continual smart. She knew, 
and it gave her a right to make high de- 
mands. He was not large-minded enough 
to see how the knowledge must make her 
suffer. With his own hand he had drawn 
aside the curtain, but he could not easily 








IT WAS ON ONE OF THOSE SAILINGS THAT VERNEY DRAKE SUDDENLY FOUND HIMSELF TELLING HIS 
SISTER-IN-LAW, GRANIA, ABOUT THE ONLY WOMAN HE HAD EVER LOVED 
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forgive her because she saw what lurked 
within. 

The old love could only come back when 
he was rich once more. Prosperity was a 
salve for which he daily prayed. 

Here, in Switzerland, he was happier 
than he had been for long. He made new 
acquaintances, he could talk on equal 
terms, he liked his sense of importance in 
tipping the waiters, but he would not be 
persuaded to go beyond the hotel grounds. 
He lounged in the reading-room, or 
leaned on the garden wall, and watched the 
steamers darting about on the blue lake. 
Grania longed to dart too, but her husband 
hated excursions. 

“T’ll take. you,” said Verney, when he 
woke up, and saw the eagerness in her 
eyes, “we'll do the trips, every one. You 
won’t miss us, Noll?” 

“Not I. Can’t think why you should 
bother. You can see the whole thing from 
here.” 

“But we'll be able to say we’ve done 
it,” Verney retorted. “Don’t you know, 
man, that’s the whole aim and end of 
modern travel?” 

It was on one of those sailings that 
Verney suddenly found himself telling the 
woman he so greatly esteemed of the only 
woman he had ever loved. 

To his immense surprise she laughed. 

“Why, I’ve known that for ages!” she 
said. 

“ You’ve—known it,’’ he stammered. 

“T’m not blind. I had eyes with which 
to observe various interesting things—in 
Brighton.” 

“There was nothing to see then.” 

“Oh, wasn’t there? I thought there 
was! I’ve been hoping for long to be 
able to write and wish Peggy joy.” 

“That you'll never do,” he said, with 
melancholy bitterness. “She’s never given 
me a thought.” 

“T wouldn’t be too sure of that. We 
women don’t wear our thoughts as orna- 
ments upon our sleeves.” 

“Oh, as a friend, perhaps.” 

“Tt generally begins that way.” 

“And here it will end that way. Even 
if—if I had a chance, there’s the barrier of 
her money; she’s an heiress now.” 

“You could marry all the quicker.” 

“A man can’t live on his wife’s means,” 
he said firmly. 

“Some men manage it.” 

“T’m not that kind of man.” 
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“T think you’re a foolish kind of man at 
this minute,” she laughed. “If two people 
eare for each other, it doesn’t matter tup- 
pence which has the income. Besides, if 
she has learned to care for you, you’re 
wronging her deeply by not going to her at 
once.” She looked as if she would like to 
stop the steamer and land him there and 
then at the nearest station. 

“That’s an ‘if’ you needn’t take into 
consideration,” he said drearily. 


CHAPTER XXXVI 


THE SHADOWS WERE GONE, AND HERE WAS 
THE CLEAR SHINING OF DAY 


URING the two months of Drake’s 
stay in Switzerland Peggy’s feelings 
had occasion to pass through many 

phases. At first, faith in Verney Drake 
sustained her. There was some good and 
sufficient reason for his silence—a silence 
unbroken save for a short note written to 
her mother, telling of his arrival at Vevey. 
Any day, any moment he might break it. 
She caught herself listening to the sound of 
wheels in the quiet street, oftener still 
waiting for the fall of a familiar foot. 
When it did not come, when the days slid 
into a month; when Grania wrote of ex- 
cursions, and the delights of explorations, 
doubled in charm as made with Verney, 
she found her faith failing in strength and 
certainty. She was bewildered, hurt, 
astray. Could she have dreamed that 
whisper, was it a mere fiction of her brain, 
excited by trouble? She hid her face, on 
fire with distressed blood, in her two 
hands. Or—or had he repented, had he 
changed his mind? The alternative lit a 
hotter fire, the flame of pride, wounded 
and outraged. 

In the second month of silence she suf- 
fered as only strong and generous natures 
can suffer, when they have given every- 
thing, and have found their gift slighted. 
She practised an artificial gaiety in the day, 
that her simple mother might suspect no- 
thing, but her pillow was stained with 
tears, tears of wrath and bitterness and 
self-abasement. Her pride, always a vital 
quality, allowed her to miss no keenest 
edge of agony in those hot nights of early 
summer, when the dawn, singing its morn- 
ing song in the sky, found her still awake, 
but it was after all this same pride that 
was her ally, helping her towards final 
conquest. 
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“T have done no wrong,” she reassured 
herself. “To love is no shame, though to 
love mistakenly may be a grievous thing. 
I will not let this mistake of mine influence 
my life; it shall not, God helping me, 
belittle it, or turn it sour.” With her 
natural strength of character she realised 
that to sit down with her shame was to 
open the door to the very weakness she 
dreaded; drastic measures were necessary 
to restore her mind to its normal condition. 
With a firm hand she used the curb and 
pulled herself up. 

To sleep at night she had to be very 
busy and very weary in the day, and she 
astonished her mother by her feverish 
activities. She carried her point, in spite 
of Sim’s protest, and bought the little 
house at a price far above its value, and 
there was not a single detail of its re- 
decoration that she did not make a plea 
for much examination and consultation 
with serious people who have “schemes of 
colour” and favourite curves in the legs 
of tables and chairs. 

When Mrs. Brandon, caught up in the 
whirl, would cry a halt, Peggy would tuck 
her up on the sofa, kiss her, and go forth 
alone, to walk until her feet ached and her 
head whirled with the hum of the streets. 

Sim, now much in the little house, was 
often astonished at her audacities, and 
thought it his prudent, Scotch duty to curb 
her zeal. She had so many schemes. 
Mrs. Kingdon had, to her credit, made 
little inroad upon the hoards, but Peggy 
was prepared to make the money “birl.” 
A country house at Haleford, and this 
miserable snip of a house in Kensington 
that she would tire of in six months—what 
next ? 

“T will tell you what next when my idea 
is full-fledged,” she smiled. “The house 
at Haleford is to put our old-fashioned 
furniture in, our bits of descended belong- 
ings; this house is to be an experiment in 
modern decoration. I find I have neg- 
lected Hepplewhite and Sheraton all my 
life.” 

** You’ll never live in it, Miss Peggy, 
you'll be flying off round the world.” 

“Since the world is round I’ll have to 
come back. It will be the refuge of my 
age. It isn’t respectable for old ladies to 
be homeless.” 

Yet for all her light tongue she did not 
look elated, or girlishly interested. She 
was thinner, and there were blue shadows 
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under her eyes, but she was handsomer 
every day. 

“We can’t have the painters in till Mr. 
Drake takes away his books and papers,” 
Mrs. Brandon objected, weary at last of 
discussing the merits of wall-paper. “It 
wouldn’t be fair to him, and the men must 
begin at the top and work down or we shall 
be in utter confusion. Let us wait till he 
returns.” 

But to wait was the one thing Peggy 
eould not do. 

“Tt is nearly three months since he left 
Seagate. I think he ought to be told to 
take them away. You might write.” 

“T don’t like to do that. It looks as if 
—we had got too grand for him.” 

“So we have,” said Peggy, with light 
bitterness, “ we've soared miles above poor 
authorship. I'll tell you what,” she be- 
came eager, inspired with the new idea, 
“we'll go away, mother; the smell of 
paint makes you ill, and your dear, tidy, 
methodical, orderly soul hates a mess. 
We'll go away while the workmen are 
here, and you can write beforehand to say 
we're leaving. Mr. Drake can scarcely 
expect us to remain as caretakers of his 
books.” 

** Peggy, my child, what is it?’’ The 
mother-love and the mother-trouble looked 
out of Margaret Brandon’s eyes. 

“What is what?” asked Peggy, still 
desperately bent on gay deception, anxious 
of all things to avoid those wistful, un- 
deceivable brown eyes. 

“A little while ago—only a few weeks 
ago—you were so anxious to stay quietly 
here, to change nothing.” 

“Don’t hold me to account for what I 
said a month ago,” she laughed. “Am I 
not a woman? Souvent femme varie; I 
fling my one tag of French at you, mother ; 
make the most of it. Now I’m going out 
to buy a Bradshaw and we'll settle where 
to go.” 

But before anything was settled two 
things happened. 

Peggy had not ascended that attic stair 
since she crept up it in the dark on the 
night of her return. She had said to her- 
self then—“ It will be here that he will tell 
me,” and she had shunned the place, hold- 
ing it sacred to this one beautiful purpose. 
Latterly she had avoided it as a haunt of 
bitter memories. But in the upheaval she 
designed, duty took her unwillingly there to 
rescue such furniture as they proposed to 
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send to the house at Haleford, the pur- 
chase of which Sim was now negotiating. 

She turned the handle and went in 
slowly, as one who summons courage to 
encounter ghosts. The day was clear and 
charming, and even with the blinds un- 
drawn there was ample light. She pulled 
them up, and the dust of months stood 
revealed. It lay thick on books and 
papers, a grey dreariness to which her 
heart responded. Would time, with its 
dull drapery, do the same for her, hiding 
under its useless deposits all that once 
quivered with fresh life? “This is daily 
death,” she said, “a handful here, a sifting 
there, until everything that made life good 
is buried too deep to come up again.” 

She turned resolutely away from the 
untidy table where the time-table they had 
together consulted that afternoon when 
Maisie summoned them still lay open, and 
the papers were scattered as he had pushed 
them aside. She forced herself to take 
note of the room’s needs. Those chintz 
covers must be stripped from the chairs 
and sent to the wash, the curtains must 
come down, the ornaments 

Her glance slid from mantelpiece to fire- 
place and was arrested by the condition of 
the grate. It was choked with charred 
fragments of paper, piled high with tinder, 
which the wind, coming down the chimney, 
had scattered about the rug. 

“Tt wasn’t like that when he left,” she 
thought. “What has Sarah been doing?” 
Suddenly her heart gave a great leap of 
alarm. As in a picture she saw Drake's 
quick movement as he reached for the 
Bradshaw, dislodging the pile of MS. left 
perilously near the edge of the table; she 
heard the crash as it fell, she saw the 
flying sheets falling here and there in a 
white shower. And neither of them in the 
dire need of time had spared a precious 
moment to pick them up. 

Sarah had burned the book! Conviction 
came upon her with the force of a blow. 
She scarcely required to drag herself to 
the fireplace for further proof, but if that 
were needed here was one sheet half con- 
sumed by the fire. She picked it up with 
a shaking hand. At first her frightened 
eyes only recognised his writing, then 
slowly and almost mechanically they took 
n the sense of the words. The passage 
was about a girl called Margaret—a girl 
who had every virtue and every beauty— 

She staggered to a chair and sat down. 
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His book was burnt. Who was to tell him 
the dreadful news? 

She was still seated there, stunned, when 
a step sounded on the attic stair, and from 
the foot of it Mrs. Brandon’ s gentle voice 
was heard calling— 

“Peggy, here’s a visitor! ” 

Peggy thrust the paper she still held 
into the bosom of her dress, and started 
wildly up with a white, dismayed face to 
be clasped in Grania’s arms. 

“Just in time,” she cried, “but I have 
caught you! I begged Mrs. Brandon to 
let me come up. How dusty you are! 
Never mind, I’m a stained and dishevelled 
traveller, with scarcely a rag left to my 
back. We only got home yesterday, and 
we're staying at the ‘ Windsor’ till we 
acquire the garments of civilisation. Oliver 
is very well, thank you, though you’re not 
polite enough to ask. Nothing has hap- 
pened to him but a sunburnt nose, which 
is healthy if unbecoming. As for me—but 
you appear to take no interest in your 
friend 7 

“Oh, yes, yes,” said Peggy distractedly, 
“you look very well, Grania.” 

“I’m in radiant and rampant health. 
Oliver sent secretly for Boy. He was 
waiting for us at the hotel last night. 
Wasn't it dear of him to think of it?” she 
blushed beautifully. 

“Very,” said Peggy absently. 

“Verney is with us, I want to tell 
you 2 

“Don’t!” cried Peggy ; 
dreadful to tell you.” 

“Then don’t tell me yet,” Grania 
pleaded. “Horrid things can wait. It’s 
the good things, the nice things, one ought 
to be in haste to tell. And I’ve such 
crowds to pour out to you, Peggy, do let 
me have a first innings, there’s a dear.” 

She looked at the girl seated opposite 
her questioningly, sadness and happiness in 
her beautiful eyes. She noticed that Peggy 
was much better dressed than she used to 
be, though still quite simply, and that she 
had done her hair differently. Symptoms 
these. Also that she looked thin and un- 
happy. Another symptom. Oh, what did 
it all matter, since she was so soon to 
come into her kingdom? A woman—even 
Peggy—was crowned who had Verney’s 
love. 

Then she talked, Peggy no longer resist- 
ing. She began, artfully enough, about 
her travels, but soon reached the main 
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PEGGY DREW THE CHARRED FRAGMENT OF DRAKE'S MANUSCRIPT FROM HER BOSOM 
AND KISSED IT 


point of her discourse, which might be 
called a biographical sketch of Verney 
Drake’s life, from boyhood till the present 
hour. If he had been the hero of one of 
his own books he could not have been 
painted in more glowing colours. She 
talked well and eloquently, telling every- 
thing, not even letting her voice falter 
when she related how Verney, coming 
home after years of travel, had found his 
brother in financial difficulties, and gave 
up his fortune to save him. 

“This is how he was poor,” she explained, 
“and had to write to make a living, and 
though some day he may be well off again, 
he is poor still, too poor to marry a girl 
who is rich, or at least he thinks so. All 
these months I have been trying to per- 
suade him that he is proud and unkind; 
proud because he likes to be the only per- 
son to give—as if there were any giving 
and taking between husband and wife !— 
and unkind because he may possibly, just 


possibly, be sacrificing the girl he loves. 
She may care for him—of course we don’t 
know, he says she doesn’t, but he may be 
wrong. Suppose he is wrong; suppose 
she has learned to love him, what would 
you, as a dispassionate critic’’ (oh, the 
wily Grania), ‘*‘ say of his conduct, Peggy? 
Would not you say he was sacrificing two 
people to a scruple?” 

“Oh! this is dreadful!” interrupted 
Peggy, with a groan, “this makes it much, 
much worse! I thought it would be easy 
to tell him, but now 3 

Then she related the destruction of 
the MS. 

“Sarah had leave to burn everything in 
the way of paper she found on the floor,” 
she said; “of course it’s an accident, but 
what an accident! A year’s work!” 

Grania was certainly rather shocked, but 
she soon recovered her spirits. Verney 
had perhaps another copy.—No! Well 
then, the book must be printed on his 
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brain, he would only have the trouble of 
writing it all out again, and perhaps some 
kind person would help him with the task? 
Besides, books were the last things in his 
thoughts just now. He was thinking, 
despairingly, poor fellow, of something 
much nicer.” 

“You must tell him,” cried Peggy, lay- 
ing forcible hands on her friend as she saw 
her rise to leave, “ you must prepare him! 
Think of the shock—you must, you must !” 

“T will if I can,” Grania promised, and 
she was unfeeling enough to laugh. “If I 
can and if I’ve the opportunity.” She freed 
herself from Peggy’s clutch, kissed the girl, 
and pushing her back in the chair, was gone. 

“Stay there a little and compose your 
mind, you poor thing,” she cried gaily 
from the door, and then she basely went 
downstairs and had tea and a long, long 
talk with Mrs. Brandon. 


When Peggy had leisure to reflect. she 
felt convinced that there was some collu- 
sion between Grania and Verney Drake, 
some cunning plot of which she was the 
innocent victim, for the lady’s footsteps 
had scarcely receded befor? the man’s 
were heard upon the stairs. 

And when he came in rather uncertain'y, 
at the open door, she got up, no longer 
trembling. She forgot the burnt book— 
forgot her misery, her doubts. Man and 
woman looked at each other, and knew 
that nothing of all that each had dreamed 
stood between them. The shadows were 
gone and here was the clear shining of day. 

“T am proud too,” she said, and the 
curve of her lips and the lift of her chin 
attested the fact, “but I am not so proud 
as you, so if you will take me——” 


* * * * * 


It was only after many other things had 
been said that they came back to the book. 

She drew the charred fragment from her 
bosom and kissed it. 

“All that is left of it! How can I be so 
happy when I’m so miserable! ” 

“Poor book! Happy book, rather, 
martyr in the best of causes. If you had 
not found that heap of tinder to wake your 
pity, Peggy, you would have walked down- 
stairs and out of my life.” 

“A year’s work!” she murmured. “ All 
the time we’ve known each other! ” 

“You didn’t think so much of my poor 
child when it was alive, madam! ” 
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“That was my dissembling. You might 
otherwise have seen how much I cared.” 

“Ts that why you cherish that ugly frag- 
ment now?” 

“T shall have it framed. It’s mine. 
It’s about a lady called Margaret—rather 
a ridiculous person, an impossibly virtuous 
creature, but still she has my name.” 

“And I have the original. When that 
which a man loves is restored to him ten 
thousandfold, what would you call it, 
Peggy?” 

“T couldn’t possibly reckon interest at 
that rate. I can’t even do my multiplica- 
tion table.” 

‘*The world would call it—Compensa- 
tion. I’ve a better name for it. I should 
call it—Peggy.’”’ 

“Oh!” she said, with an accent of dis- 
tress. ‘‘I hope you’re not mixing me up 
with that paragon who stole my name? 
She may have been ten thousand times 
better than other people (and very priggish 
of her!), but if you expect me to be a 
heroine Fr 

“No more than I expect to be a hero.” 

** Did the man in the book stay away 
because she had money?” 

“T think he waited till he had a little of 
his own.” 

“T’m glad you didn’t do that.” 

** Suppose I did,’’ he spoke humbly. 
**Suppose I’ve a small confession to 
make ? ” 

“Well.” Her eyes held his anxiously. 

“Sim dined with us last night, good old 
Sim! He brought some news. When my 
father died he left me some money, or 
rather some property in stocks and 
shares ” 

“T know,” she said, and smiled proudly, 
remembering Grania’s tale. 

“They were all safe investments, except 
one lot—shares in a gold mine, that when 
they came to be realised turned out utterly 
worthless, mere waste paper. Well, it 
seems by one of those odd turns of fortune, 
the owners have struck a new vein—a rich 
vein, in splendidly paying quantities, and 
the shares have gone up—up——” 

** So you’re rich!’’ her tone was melan- 
choly. 

“Not rich, but moderately well off. Old 
Sim is jubilant. He says only a Scotch- 
man would have stuck to those bits of 
waste paper,—another feather in the 
national cap!” 

“If you hadn’t had that money would 














you never have come to me?” she de- 
manded strenuously. 

He was thoughtful a minute. “I don’t 
know,” he said truthfully. “Perhaps I 
should never have been able to come on 
purpose, but if I had met you suddenly, 
I think I must have told you I loved 
you.”’ 

“You told me before,” she whispered, 
and blushed, “though I scarcely dared to 
take the comfort then.” 

“And I was wild with myself for offend- 
ing you.” 

“We rather like that kind of offence— 
from some people.” 

“Then I’ll repeat it all my life. And I 
can’t be sorry that I’ve enough to support 
my wife without requiring to touch her 
money. Hurrah for that old mine, and 
good old Sim! The wedding ring shall be 
made of that lucky gold.” 


THE 


The Deceiver 


“Tt is dreadful to have so much,” she 
said soberly. ‘‘ What shall we do with 
it ?”’ 

“First of all we'll go all over the world 
—we'll go back to every place that I’ve 
been to, so that there may not be a mem- 
ory or an experience unshared between us, 
and we'll go to new places for the 
pleasure of exploring them together.” 

“And then?” 

‘** There will be home, and the mother.’’ 

“And you'll write books?” 

“Perhaps. But there will never be one 
to reward me as Compensation has re- 
warded me! And we’ll set about giving of 
our superfluity to those who need it. 
There’s no such arduous or difficult work 
in all the world as right giving. Don’t be 
afraid of idleness.” 

“T’m afraid of nothing now,” she said 
with a sigh of supreme content. 


END 
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A TRACTION ENGINE IN AN AWKWARD SITUATION 


Our illustration shows a traction engine crossing a drift in Natal. 


To further assist it in 


negotiating such difficulties as here depicted the engine is fitted with a length of steel hawser 
and winding drum, revolved by its steam power, by which it can wind itself and its trucks across 
should it be found impossible to haul them across in the ordinary way. 
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JOHN WESLEY, EVANGELIST 


BY THE REV. RICHARD GREEN 


CHAPTER IX (continued). 


THE FIRST METHODIST CONFERENCE 


N the following year, 1744, the first Con- 
ference was held in the Foundery. This 
event marked so distinctive an epoch in 

the history of Methodism, and inaugurated 
so many new and interesting features in the 
great movement, that it is needful to give 
some particular account of it. Hitherto 
Wesley had called to his help such persons 
as he judged to be fitted by personal char- 
acter and suitable gifts to take part in the 
work. That work, as he simply de- 
scribed it, was “to call sinners to repent- 
ance.” He chose the spheres of their labour, 
and held himself responsible for their main- 
tenance; they engaging to be obedient to 
him, as sons to a father. During the 
evangelistic tours which he had already 
made, he had discerned the signs of a great 
work opening out before him. Wherever 
he went, numbers of the spiritually 
famished people received the Word, not- 
withstanding the abounding indifference, 
sinfulness, and antagonism. Acting in 
harmony with the principle he had 
avouched—* The world is my parish ”— 
he proceeded to roam abroad over the 
country, without regard to ecclesiastical 
boundaries. This course, we have seen, 
he had already justified—at least to his 
own satisfaction. The degrading sinful- 
ness of the spiritually destitute and neg- 
lected people, the inefficiency of so large a 
number of the clergy, the knowledge that 
a Gospel of Salvation had been committed 
to his trust, and the proofs which were 
continually presenting themselves that his 
truth and his method availed to the saving 
of the guilty, constituted, in his view, a 
veritable call of God; while the convictions 
wrought upon his mind in regard to this 
work, he believed were made by the Spirit 
of God. The openings which presented 
themselves were providential openings. 

He sought the divine guidance in all his 

ways, and he accepted the course of events 

as a divine response to his prayer. He 

believed that God was with him; that he 

was an agent of the divine will; that he 

was carrying out the divine behests. The 

fruits of his work, as the fruits of the field, 
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he believed to be of God. In events where 
others saw only ordinary contingencies, he 
saw the divine arrangement. If he was 
laid low in affliction, it was the Lord’s 
hand that smote him; if he was restored, 
or defended from a danger, it was by the 
same power. To such an extent did he 
thus acknowledge God in all his ways, that 
his opponents, at least, judged him to be 
the victim of enthusiasm, which in a 
godless age was synonymous with any 
recognition of a divine interposition in the 
affairs of men. He strove to live and think 
and speak for God. To God he rendered his 
account. 

Let him be called an enthusiast: that 
was to him no longer a term of reproach. 
A fanatic he was not. He never looked for 
results without adequate means. He had 
a high sense of human duty and responsi- 
bility. He saw the need of human prudence 
and sagacity. God worked through His in- 
struments, notindependently of them; there- 
fore let those instruments strive to be as 
efficient as possible. Let them bring to 
their work their best powers, cultivated as 
far as circumstances would allow, their 
utmost prudence, their most careful judg- 
ment, their ripest experience, and their 
most fervent, even fiery zeal. Let them 
combine for this purpose. He did not 
believe himself to be infallible, any more 
than he believed any one else to be; he 
knew the need of brotherly help. Then 
let each contribute his measure of counsel 
and suggestion for the guidance of all. 
Therefore let them confer. 

He gives the following account of the 
first of these notable gatherings :— 


‘*In June, 1744, I desired my brother and a few 
other clergymen to meet me in London, to consider 
how we should proceed to save our own souls and 
them that heard us. After some time, I invited 
the lay-preachers that were in the house to meet 
us. Weconferred together for several days, and 
were much comforted and strengthened thereby.” 

‘* After some time spent in prayer, the design of 
our meeting was proposed, namely, to consider :— 
1, What to teach; 2. How to teach; 3. What to 
do, i. e. how to regulate our Doctrine, Discipline, 
and Practice.” 


They then proceeded to consider the 
doctrine of justification; and, on the day 
following, the doctrine of sanctification. 
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Then points of discipline were discussed ; 
and finally the question of any further 
union with the Moravians, or with Mr. 
Whitefield. To the latter they would pro- 
pose a conference when he returned to 
London; the former “absolutely decline 
it.” It was arranged that those who could 
should meet again on November 1, at 
Newcastle; February 1, at Bristol; May 1, 
at London. But the next meeting was 
not held until August 1, 1745, when it 
assembled in London, and the Conference 
became an annual assembly. 

The “Minutes” of the meeting were 
taken down in a 
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sect? 4. 1. We are persuaded the body of our 
hearers will even after our death remain in the 
Church, unless they be thrust out. 2. We believe 
notwithstanding either that they will be thrust 
out, or that they will leaven the whole Church. 
3. We do, and will do, all we can to prevent those 
consequences which are supposed likely to happen 
after our death. 4. But we cannot with good 
conscience neglect the present opportunity of 
saving souls while we live, for fear of consequences 
which may possibly or probably happen after we 
are dead.” 


On the 24th of August of this year he 
preached at Oxford, his last sermon before 
the University. Dr. Kennicott, then an 
undergraduate at Wadham College, says 





small pocket 
memorandum- 
book, and a simi- 
lar copy was 
made by John 
Bennet. It is 
not probable that 
a general minute- 
book was pro- 
vided, but each 
of those who 
were present 
could haveacopy. 
Both Wesley and 
Bennet added the 
minutes of the 
succeeding four 
years (1745-8). 
Of these suffi- 
cient portions 
have been pre- 
served to enable 
us to trace the 
order of proce- 
dure with exactness. The whole of the 
minutes were drawn up in the form of 
questions and answers (a favourite method 
of Wesley’s), which by their perspicuity 
and exactness show Wesley's hand 
throughout.! 

The following are some of the questions 
considered :— 

**Q. 9. Do we separate from the Church? 4. We 
conceive not. We hold communion therewith for 
conscience sake, by constantly attending both the 
word preached and the sacraments administered 
therein. 

**Q. 12. Do not you entail a schism on the Church? 
i. e. Is it not probable that your hearers after your 
death will be scattered into all sects and parties ? 
Or that they will form themselves into a distinct 








1 The minutes for these years, taken from these 
manuscripts, have been published by the Wesley 
Historical Society. 








THE HOUSE AT LEATHERHEAD IN WHICH WESLEY PREACHED HIS LAST SERMON 


of him: “He came to Oxford some time 
before, and preached frequently every day 
in courts, public-houses, and elsewhere. 
On Friday morning, having held forth twice 
in private, at five and at eight, he came 
to St. Mary’s at ten o'clock. There were 
present the vice-chancellor, the proctors, 
most of the heads of houses, a vast number 
of gownsmen, and a multitude of private 
people, both brethren and sisters. He is 
neither tall nor fat; for the latter would 
ill become a Methodist. His black hair 
[dark auburn] quite smooth, and parted 
very exactly, added to a peculiar composure 
in his countenance, showed him to be an 
uncommon man. His prayer was soft, 
short, and conformable to the rules of the 
University. His text was Acts iv. 31. He 
spoke it very slowly, and with an agreeable 
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emphasis. . He is allowed to be a man 
of great parts, and that by the excellent 
Dean of Christ Church (Dr. Conybeare); for 
the day he preached, the Dean generously 
said of him, ‘John Wesley will always be 
thought a man of sound sense, though an 
enthusiast.’ However, the vice-chancellor 
sent for the sermon, and I hear the heads 
of colleges intend to show their resent- 
ment.” ! 

Charles said: “‘ At ten I walked with my 
brother, and Mr. Piers and Meriton, to St. 
Mary’s, where my brother bore his testi- 
mony before a crowded audience, much 
increased by the racers. Never have I 
seen a more attentive congregation. They 
did not let a word slip them. Some of the 
heads stood up the whole time, and fixed 
their eyes on him. If they can endure 
sound doctrine like his, he will surely leave 
a blessing behind him.”? Wesley himself 
says: “I preached, I suppose for the last 
time, at St. Mary’s. Be it so. Iam now 
clear of the blood of these men. I have 
fully delivered my own soul.” He left 
Oxford about noon, preached at Wycombe 
in the evening, and returned to London 
next day. Here very painful news reached 
him of the brutal treatment of members 
of the Society by the mob in Cornwall; 
whilst on the other hand he received 
further gratifying accounts of the work 
done by Methodist soldiers in the army in 
Brussels. A brief trip to Bristol completed 
the travelling for the year. 

In addition to his extensive travelling, 
which had gradually increased ‘during the 
first half of this decade, Wesley had de- 
voted much time to the preparation of 
various books and pamphlets for the press, 
the use of which he always regarded as a 
valuable subsidiary to his primary work 
of preaching. His brother also had been 
active in poetical writing. Wesley’s pub- 
lications in these five years included 
twenty-six pamphlets of extracts from 
different writers, on important doctrinal 
and practical subjects; a dialogue on 
Predestinarianism ; two dialogues on Anti- 
nomianism ; three pamphlets specially ad- 
dressed to Methodists; five others on 
various topics ; three sermons ; eight tracts 
for free distribution—‘“ Words”’ addressed 
to different classes of people, Swearers, 
Sabbath-breakers, Drunkards, etc. He also 
issued three valuable volumes, being slight 

1 Methodist Magazine, 1866, p. 14. 
2 Journal, 
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abridgments of Scougal’s Life of God in the 
Soul of Man, and Law’s Christian Perfection, 
and Serious Call to a Religious Life ; 
together with Instructions for Children, 
being lessons adapted to the youngest; 
A Collection of Receipts for the Poor; A 
Collection of Prayers for Families; A 
Collection of Psalms and Hymns, which 
was used in some of his congregations for 
nearly a hundred years; a small Collection 
of Hymns ; and A Collection of Moral and 
Sacred Poems in three volumes. But the 
work which most effectively represents his 
powers as a writer, and which exerted a 
greater influence than any of his writings 
at that time, was the Earnest Appeal to 
Men of Reason and Religion. It is a clear 
statement of the principles and work of 
Wesley and of the Methodists generally, 
and a triumphant vindication of them from 
many current charges, and at the same time 
a@ most impressive condemnation of the 
conduct of the clergy. It contains also an 
appeal—“ earnest’ indeed—to the members 
of the Church of England first, and to 
others, on the moral state of the nation. 
It is a vigorous and eloquent production. 
“These earnest and dignified defences de- 
serve to be mentioned by the side of the 
Apologies of the early Church.”! Charles 
Wesley had also produced two small pub- 
lications of Hymns on God’s Everlasting 
Love, An Elegy, of 572 lines, on the Death 
of Robert Jones, Esq., of Fonmon Castle ; 
one volume of Hymns and Sacred Poems ; 
two pamphlets of Hymns for Times of 
Trouble and Persecution; a volume of 
Hymns on the Lord’s Supper, and a number 
of Hymns on the Nativity. 


CHAPTER X 
CONCLUSION 


NE of Wesley’s characteristics was 
¢ his tender pity for the poor and suf- 
fering, and his ingenuity in devising 
means for their relief. He now attempts 
the as yet untried method of relieving suf- 
fering poverty by the free distribution of 
simple medicines. He had already insti- 
tuted a society for the visitation of the 
sick. Choosing forty-six of those who 
volunteered for the work, he divided the 
town into twenty-three parts, and directed 
two of them to visit the sick in each 


1 Panshon. 
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division, in order to inquire into their dis- 
orders, and to procure advice for them; 
to relieve those who were in want, and to 
advise them on spiritual matters. The 
expense of this was very great for the 
Society to bear; he tried sending the suf- 
ferers to the hospitals, but the advantage 
was small, and he ‘‘ saw the poor people 
pining away, and several families ruined, 
and that without remedy.’’ 

Wesley then thought of what he calls 
a desperate expedient. ‘‘I will prepare 
and give them physic myself.’’ He felt 
warranted in doing this, because for six- 
or seven-and-twenty years he ‘‘ had made 
anatomy and physic the diversion of his 
leisure hours.’’ He took to his assistance 
an apothecary, and an experienced sur- 
geon. The first day thirty persons came 
for relief; in three weeks the number in- 
creased to three hundred, and in six 
months to twice that number. Wesley 
issued a work entitled, Primitive Physic, 
containing admirable advice on preserving 
and improving the health, together with a 
collection of simple recipes for remedies 
easily procured. If some of the remedies 
now create a smile, it must be remembered 
that they were mostly the remedies then 
in use by the faculty. The book passed 
into more than thirty editions. 

In 1749 an incident occurred which 
greatly affected Wesley for a while. In 
Newcastle there lived Grace Murray, the 
widow of a sea-captain, and a devoted 
Christian woman. She acted as matron of 
the Orphan Home which was the home of 
Wesley and the preachers when they were 
in Newcastle. Wesley very highly prized 
her services, and became much attached to 
her. During a brief illness she nursed 
him, and the attachment ripened into 
affection. She also nursed John Bennet, 
one of Wesley’s helpers, in an illness of 
six weeks’ duration. Bennet became 
enamoured, and made proposals of mar- 
riage. Wesley, also, made proposals to her, 
but whether before or after Bennet had 
done so does not clearly appear. From 
her own distinct statement written some 
time after, it was not till she had “gone 
too far with John Bennet to turn back” 
that Wesley definitely proposed marriage. 
One of her friends is reported to have said 
to Bennet, ‘‘ If Grace Murray consult her 
ambition she will marry Mr. Wesley; if 
she consult her love she will marry you "— 
which she finally decided to do. Her lan- 
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guage was peculiar; she said to Wesley, 
“I love you more than anybody in the 
world; but if I don’t marry him, he will 
go mad.’’ Wesley believed that she was 
engaged to him first, and he loved her as 
he had never loved any one but his 
mother. Charles Wesley and some others 
were wishful that he should not marry, 
and they hastened on the marriage with 
Bennet during Wesley’s absence in Cum- 
berland. The day before what proved to 
be the wedding-day Wesley dedicated to 
God in fasting and prayer, and found his 
will more resigned. A day or two later he 
writes: “‘I felt no murmuring thought, 
but deep distress. I accepted just punish- 
ment of my manifold unfaithfulness, and 
therefore could not complain; but I felt 
the loss both to me and the people, which 
I did not expect could ever be repaired.’’. 
At Leeds he saw his brother, Mr. White- 
field, Mr. and Mrs. Bennet, when there 
was much weeping, confession, and ex- 
planation, with forgiveness and reconcilia- 
tion. The next day he set off to Newcastle, 
giving vent to his sorrow in a most pathetic 
poem of thirty-one stanzas, which he com- 
posed as he rode along. 

Wesley’s marriage to Mrs. Vazeille took 
place on February 19, 1751. Scarcely 
any of his friends at the time could say 
a word in favour of the marriage. Charles 
Wesley deeply deplored it. As far as can 
be learnt, he derived little or no help from 
Mrs. Wesley, while she did much to im- 
pair his comfort, subjecting him to many 
indignities, and finally leaving him. In 
the journal for February 1771, the follow- 
ing entry occurs: ‘‘ For what cause I[ 
know not to this day [Mrs. Wesley] 
set out for Newcastle, purposing ‘ never to 
return.” Non eam reliqui; non dimisi; 
non revocabo.’’ (I did not leave her; I 
did not send her away; I shall not call 
her back.) The conduct of Mrs. Wesley 
can only be explained on the grounds of 
an overwhelming jealousy. Mrs. Smith, 
the daughter of Mrs. Wesley by a former 
marriage, always treated her step-father 
with great kindness, and he was much at- 
tached to her and her children. 

Writing on his birthday in 1776, Wes- 
ley says: ‘‘ I am seventy-three years old, 
and am far abler to preach than I was et 
three-and-twenty.’’ He inquires into the 
natural means which God had used to 
produce so wonderful an effect. He found 
them in the continual exercise and change 
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of air, and his travelling above 4000 miles 
@ year; in his constantly rising at four 
o’clock; his ability to sleep immediately, 
whenever he needed, and his never losing 
a night’s sleep in his life. He adds, 
‘‘ lastly, evenness of temper,’’ saying ‘‘ I 
feel and grieve, but by the grace of God 
I fret at nothing.”’ 

Some little time after his friend and 
faithful helper, Mr. Thomas Olivers, 
author of the well-known hymn, ‘“‘ The 
God of Abraham praise,’’ wrote as follows: 
“* There are few weeks in which Mr. Wes- 
ley does not travel two or three hundred 
miles; preach and exhort in public be- 
tween twenty and thirty times, and often 
more; answer thirty or forty letters; 
speak with as many persons in private, 
concerning things of deep importance; 
.and prepare, either in whole or in part, 
something for the press. Add to all this, 
that often, in that short space of time, 
a variety of tracts on different subjects 
pass through his hands, particularly as he 
travels.’’ 

The year 1790 opens with the confes- 
sion: ‘‘I am now an old nian, decayed 
from head to foot. My eyes are dim; 
my right hand shakes much; my mouth is 
hot and dry every morning. However, 
blessed be God, I do not slacken my 
labour ; I can preach and write still.’’ And 
so he did, to the end of the yzar. 

Wesley preached his first open-air ser- 
mon in Bristol on April 2, 1739; his last 
one at Winchelsea on Oct..7, 1790. Dur- 
ing that period of more than fifty years he 
had not ceased to make his voice heard in 
clear, earnest, tender, and effectual ap- 
peals to the conscience, and convictions 
of the nation. At the Winchelsea service 
the tears of the people flowed in torrents. 

Wesley’s work was nearly at an end 
when the first light of the year 1791 broke 
upon him. It was in keeping with his 
whole previous life for him to say, ‘‘I 
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hope I shall not live to be useless.’’ His 
last sermon of all was preached on Feb. 
23, 1791, in the dining-room of a gentle- 
man at Leatherhead, to whom he was on 
a visit. He had preached 42,400 sermons, 
more than fifteen a week, after his return 
from Georgia. ‘‘ His public life stands out 
in the history of the world, unquestionably 
pre-eminent in religious labours above that 
of any other man since the apostolic age.” 

On the following day he wrote his final 
letter, addressed to the great anti-slavery 
advocate, William Wilberforce. “Unless,” 
said Wesley to Wilberforce, “unless God 
has raised you up for this very thing, you 
will be worn out by the opposition of men 
and devils; but, if God be for you, who 
can be against you?” 

Wesley was brought home to City Road 
the next day. He went upstairs, and re- 
quested that, for half-an-hour, he should 
be left alone; after which time his faithful 
friend, Joseph Bradford, found him so 
unwell that he sent for his physician, Dr. 
Whitehead. 

He lingered in much weakness for one 
week, often singing or repeating snatches 
of his brother’s and Dr. Watts’ hymns, 
or passages of the Holy Scriptures, again 
and again exclaiming with the joy of his 
faith, ‘‘ The best of all is, God is with us.’’ 
About nine o’clock in the morning of March 
2, 1791, in the presence of a few of his 
dearest friends, who were commending 
him to God in silent prayer—Joseph 
Bradford, one of his itinerant helpers say- 
ing, ‘‘ Lift up your heads, O ye gates, 
and be ye lift up, ye everlasting doors, 
and the heir of glory shall come in ’’— 
with a simple ‘‘ Farewell ’’ upon his lips, 
John Wesley, in the eighty-eighth year of 
his age, passed from the scene of his toils 
to the joy of his reward. 

The little company rose in tears, sang 
a hymn, knelt again in prayer, and then 
in sorrow quitted the solemn scene. 
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CHAPTER XXVI 
POST OFFICE VAGARIES IN RUSSIA 


UBLIC offices in Russia seem to me 
P to be in sore need of reform. 

In a little country Post Office, 
which in this country would be managed, 
and well looked after, by a post-mistress, 
one finds three great men in charge. Of 
course they have a great deal more to do 
there than here, and give themselves a lot 
of perfectly unnecessary trouble in reading 
the letters entrusted to the care of the 
government. I write a very illegible hand, 
and used to pity them trying to decipher 
my writing, hampered in addition with a 
foreign language. 

Last autumn a lady belonging to the 
Court wrote a letter to the Empress while 
she was in Poland. She sealed it and even 
wrote her name outside the envelope, 
which is supposed to ensure the letter go- 
ing through without examination. A couple 
of days afterwards the letter was returned 
to her with an intimation that it had 
opened of itself in the Post Office. The 
seal was intact, but had been detached, 
probably by means of a knife. It was, of 
course, the merest curiosity which led them 
to open this letter. 

As a general rule the police open one 
letter in every fifteen passing through the 
Post Office. Should they injure the en- 
velope they at once put the letter into the 
fire and it is done with. In times of 
national danger a much larger proportion 
of letters are opened.and read. 

Again, judging by stories one hears, the 
postmen themselves cannot be depended 
upon. A friend of mine told me that on 
one occasion she saw a postman open the 
stove in an entrance hall and calmly burn 
a number of letters. I wanted to know 
why she did not report him, and she said 
it could not have done any good. 

Last year an old friend of mine sent me 
through the post some Irish crochet; she 
enclosed a note in her parcel. This note 
was delivered to me minus stamp or post- 
mark; I sent down at once to inquire 
about the lace, but was told that the letter 
had come as I received it straight from 
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County Cork without postmark or stamp; 
but as I did not seem to be satisfied they 
would not make any charge for it! .The 
envelope was not marked in any way. 
Somebody in the Post Office evidently ad- 
mired the lace and kept it. Gloves or any 
small thing sent through post were never 
delivered to me unless the sender took the 
precaution of registering the letter. 

On an average I lost about twenty letters 
in the year. I was told that all letters 
comjng from the palace were opened, so I 
found it better, if possible, to get mine 
posted in a pillar-box in the street. In the 
country, of course, I could not do this, but 
used sometimes to send my letters to St. 
Petersburg to be posted. On one occasion 
I registered a letter to an address in Corn- 
wall; it took me at least a week to get 
that letter posted, as the officials in the 
country Post Office were absolutely certain 
that Cornwall was in America, and would 
not take the letter because I had written 
England on it. At last I sent the letter 
to St. Petersburg, and told the messenger 
simply to hand it in and say nothing 
about its destination unless asked, when 
he could ask the official to write London 
across it and register it as far as London 
and then let it take its chance. 

The letter was refused; so then my mes- 
senger made my proposal to have it regis- 
tered to London, and said I was certain 
that Cornwall was in England; the official 
thereupon took the letter and registered it, 
but he said if it went astray he would not 
be accountable for it. They had protested 
against it, but the sender would not heed. 
Some ten or twelve days afterwards they 
sent me word that the letter had been 
received. The postal guide must have been 
wrong in locating Cornwall in America! 

On one occasion Swears and Wells, of 
London, sent a parcel by post to the Grand 
Duchesses; it was not received. I had all 
inquiries made, but it was lost. I accord- 
ingly told the Empress and she made in- 
quiries about it. An official was sent up 
to the Palace. He saw the Empress, who 
sent him to me. He began by assuring me 
that he was an Englishman, and giving me 
his solemn word of honour, which I might 
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believe, as an Englishman never lied. 
He then proceeded to tell me that I had 
made an enemy in the Berlin post office, 
and that this monster of iniquity stole my 
letters in Berlin! Now it so happens that 
I never stayed even a night in Berlin, znd 
have no acquaintance whatsoever with the 
town or people. I told him so, whereupon 
he offered to swear to me that the letters 
were not lost in Russia, and he was an 
Englishman. 

I told this particular Englishman that 
he might read my letters if he chose, so 
long as he gave them to me afterwards, 
there never was anything in them but 
family news of no interest to any one but 
myself. He was horrified at this sugges- 
tion of mine, and exclaimed, “God forbid, 
and the Emperor has forbidden that we 
should touch your letters!” So I said, 
“God may forbid and the Emperor has for- 
bidden you to touch my letters, still they 
are lost all the same,” and went on to play 
a game of bluff with him by telling him 
that most of my letters came from England 
and Ireland, and were therefore under In- 
ternational Postal Law, and ‘that I very 
much doubted if he had any legal right to 
touch them at all. He told me I had 
opened a very interesting legal point, which 
would have his consideration, and took his 
leave; but the letters continued to be lost 
all the same. If I was really anxious 
about a letter I used to post it open, or 
only just closed, which I found was a very 
good plan. 

On one occasion I ordered‘a copy of 
Morfill’s History of Russia, as I felt in- 
terested in it. Judge of my amazement 
at hearing that one was forbidden to cir- 
culate it in Russia. I, however, asked 
special permission for a copy, and so got 
it after a little delay without further 
trouble. The censor’s office keeps books 
sometimes for months. A friend of mine 
sent me a book he had written, as a 
Christmas present; it was Easter before 
I got it, and then it had evidently been 
given to a child to play with, for it was 
scribbled over in red and blue pencil. 

Some time ago the censor in St. Peters- 
burg discovered that post-cards were sold 
openly in the capital with such wicked 
devices as pictures of St. Isaac’s Cathedral, 
Nevski Perspective, or the Winter Palace, 
but without the magic words “Censor’s 
Permit” in the corner of each card; he 
immediately prohibited the sale of these 
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awful cards, and for about ten days none 
were permitted to be sold. Now it so hap- 
pened that I wanted some of these cards, 
and went into a shop to get them. The 
proprietor politely told me he could not 
sell them. Greatly amazed, I exclaimed, 
** But why? They are in your window!”’ 
He was exceedingly angry and told me of 
the censor’s prohibition. I thought, na- 
turally enough, that there was some sus- 
picion attaching to the man himself, and 
left the shop. I went to another, only to 
meet with the same story, and to a third, 
where they offered to sell them to me sub 
tosa, and begged me to send them under 
cover as the sale had been prohibited. [, 
however, refused to buy under these cir- 
cumstances, and never again entered the 
shop. The strange part of this censorship 
is that it allows frightfully indecent pic- 
tures and cards to be openly shown in the 
windows and shops; and one has to be 
careful as to what theatre one goes to, 
for some of the plays are absolutely repul- 
sive, violating every canon of good taste, 
decency, and modesty. 


CHAPTER XXVII 
THE TRUE STORY OF KISHINEFF 


UCH has been written concerning the 
outrages at Kishineff which is abso- 
lutely untrue. It is far from my 

intention to deny the facts of the matter. 

Atrocities which could not have been 
surpassed by the Spanish Inquisition were 
committed on a defenceless and unarmed 
population, but neither the Emperor nor 
the Russian Government was to blame in 
the matter. 

The first intimation I had of it was from 
the London Times. I read the accounts 
with deep horror, and asked some Russian 
friends of mine if it could possibly be true, 
but no one seemed to know anything about 
it, though one of them searched the Rus- 
sian papers. She could find no mention of 
it in them. A few days later accounts of 
the horrible outrage were published in the 
Russian papers; an inquiry was made, and 
those upon whom guilt rested were severely 
punished. 

Capital punishment is not inflicted in 
Russia except for military offences. 

Two Russians in the town of Kishineff 
were guardians to their orphan nephew, a 
lad of about fourteen years of age. He 
was rich, his father having made a fortune ; 
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his uncles were his heirs at law, and hav- 
ing got into difficulties, hit upon the 
abominable project of murdering the poor 
boy and annexing his wealth. The lad 
returned from school one day, and was 
never seen alive again. It was just at the 
time of the Jewish Passover, and the 
uncles informed the police of the disappear- 
ance of the nephew, adding their belief 
that the Jews had taken his blood for 
ritual purposes, for that old myth is 
largely believed in Russia. 

The police instituted a search in the 
Jewish quarters for the unfortunate lad, 
and with the assistance of the uncles soon 
found the body, which had been quite 
drained of blood, in the garden of a Jew. 

The Christian population was much in- 
flamed against the unhappy Jews, who 
were, of course, unable to give proofs of 
their absolute innocency in the matter. 

Jew baiting is a form of sport only too 
common in Russia; so a terrible vengeance 
was planned, word was sent to all the Jews 
in the neighbourhood that as they had for 
their Passover Feast taken the blood of a 
Christian, so would the Christians pour out 
to their God on Easter the blood of the 
Jews. The rich Jews in the town went to 
the governor and besought his protection. 
They paid for it too with all their 
possessions. 

On Easter Sunday morning a guard was 
placed outside their houses, and they were 
warned not to stir out, but no help or pro- 
tection was given to the poor Jews whose 
houses were entered, their children thrown 
from the windows and dashed to pieces 
against the walls and pavements. One 
young man was nailed to a rude cross in 
the streets, and had all his limbs sawn off; 
the horrors of hell were let loose upon this 
most unhappy people. The very worst 
barbarities committed in the Middle Ages 
were exceeded. 

It was, of course, the duty of the gov- 
ernor to call out the military, and protect 
the helpless, but he had been paid in ad- 
vance, and wished to earn his money, 
therefore he deliberately cut off all tele- 
phonic communication, shut himself up 
in his study, and would give no answer 
to any one. 

The military authorities went several 
times to his house for permission to sup- 
press the rioting, but could not get any 
answer. Like the deaf adder, he would not 
hear, neither did he send any report of the 
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matter to St. Petersburg, and the Russians 
absolutely believed that they were fulfilling 
the Emperor’s desires. In the evening the 
Russians returned to their houses satisfied 
with themselves and their work; their hor- 
ror may be imagined when they found that 
they were to be brought to justice for their 
terrible doings, for they imagined they had 
been doing the will of God by the Em- 
peror’s orders. 

The inquiry into the outrages lasted a 
long time, the police searched the house of 
the uncles, and found in a cellar plenty of 
evidence to prove that the poor boy had met 
his death in his own home; the very 
clothes which he had worn at school on the 
last day of his life, the weapon with which 
the murder had been committed, and many 
more mute witnesses being found. The 
wretched uncles were justly punished by 
being sent to Siberia for life. The ring- 
leaders in the attack on the Jews were 
sentenced to varying terms of imprisonment 
from two years to a few months, according 
to their degree of guilt, but a terrible pun- 
ishment was reserved for the most guilty 
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of all, the governor. All his property was 
confiscated, and he was deprived of his 
passport, and sent to live in a village; in 
other words, he was outlawed, and he is, 
in the eyes of the law, dead. He can 
neither write nor receive letters, and to 
support his miserable life he was obliged to 
take service in a peasant’s family and be 
the general drudge. If they wish they may 
beat, kick, starve him, and he has no re- 
dress. All Russian peasants receive from 
the proprietor some land rent free. This 
they cultivate and live on the proceeds, and 
they in return work so many days on the 
proprietor’s land. This is the remains of 
the old serf system, which is gradually 
passing away, but this man has no land 
and no rights from any one. His master 
will give him food, a sheep-skin coat for 
winter, and a corner of the floor to sleep on 
at night; he may not go beyond about a 
mile from the village in any direction. Yet 
he was a gentleman, used to a. soft, 
luxurious life. Russia can inflict no worse 
punishment than this. 


CHAPTER XXVIII 
THE RUSSIAN CLERGY 


HE Greek Church, which is established 
in Russia, is supposed to hold a place 
between the Protestant and Roman 

Catholic Churches; it is, however, in ritual 
and doctrine more like the latter than the 
former, though orthodox Russians as a 
rule prefer Protestants to Roman Catholics. 
The Greek Church denies the ‘supremacy 
of the Pope, its clergy are married, Mass 
is sung in the vulgar tongue, and its does 
not hold the doctrine of the Immaculate 
Conception. 

Many of the priests are excellent men, 
working hard for the good of their people, 
and leading self-sacrificing lives, true orna- 
ments to the Christian profession; on the 
other hand many of them seem to be devoid 
of any sense of morality. In many respects 
their lives are very sad, they are so cut off 
from all others. They are simply peasants, 
and to the level of peasants their younger 
sons often sink, consequently they are not 
received into any society. Their education, 
training, and priestly office lift them above 
the level of the mere tiller of the fields, 
who looks upon the priests with a sort of 
superstitious awe on Sundays, but on 
whose life they exercise no influence what- 
ever. The eldest son of the priest is set 
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apart for the priesthood, and no military 
service is required of him; but the younger 
sons frequently serve as common soldiers. 
The groom who led little Anastasie Nicola- 
ivna’s donkey was the son of a priest, and 
no one considered it at all an extraordinary 
thing that he should serve in the stables; 
in fact, he was considered as being very 
lucky to have got such a good position and 
so pleasant a life. He had served as a 
private in the army, and could read and 
write. 

A priest is obliged to marry before he 
receives orders; his wife is in many cases 
chosen for him by the bishop; should she 
die he has to give up his charge, take leave 
of his children and go into a monastery, a 
second marriage being absolutely forbidden 
to him, and a priest without a wife is not 
allowed to live in a parish. From the mon- 
asteries promotion comes. What the life 
is there I cannot tell, but it must be fright- 
fully monotonous. The brothers do a greai 
deal of wood-carving, some of which is very 
beautiful. In all the monasteries one can 
buy for a few pence little wooden spoons 
carved by the brothers; these have all got 
“A sign of the blessing” on the top. The 
right hand is extended, the first and second 
fingers joined to the thumb, and the other 
two fingers turned in. I have several of 
these spoons in my possession. I always 
thought it such a pity to shut up men of 
education who might labour for the welfare 
of their fellow-creatures, in a monastery, 
to eat out their lives carving wooden spoons, 
but the Russian Church moves very slowly. 
While I was in Russia a conference was 
held to discuss the desirability of altering 
the Calendar, which is thirteen days behind 
the rest of the world, but the Church would 
not hear of it, alleging that a Christian 
Feast, such as Easter, should not be kept 
on the same day as the Jewish Passover ! 

Priests’ daughters are educated at excel- 
lent Institutes set aside for themselves. On 
the completion of the education of a priest's 
daughter, should she not be already en- 
gaged, her photograph is taken and sent to 
all the theological schools to be inserted in 
the public album. On the back are written 
full particulars as to her height, age, par- 
entage, fortune, number of brothers and 
sisters, etc. Should a man not have formed 
any previous engagement, on the passing of 
his final examination he goes to the album 
and looks up two or three suitable candi- 
dates for matrimonial bliss, writes to the 
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fathers of the chosen few and an interview 
is arranged for. When he is suited, he 
writes to the fathers of the others and tells 
them on whom his choice has fallen, and 
no one is a ha’porth the worse! Should 
his wife’s father die, he takes his mother- 
in-law to live with him. 

While I was in St. Petersburg a priest 
died and left four unmarried daughters; in 
accordance with the usual custom the 
bishop appointed to the vacant charge a 
young man whose affections were free, and 
it was supposed that he would marry one of 
the daughters, and provide for their mother. 
One after the other of these brave girls re- 
fused his offer, not that they had anything 
against the man, but they said they wished 
to have some choice in the matter and did 
not wish to marry where they did not love. 
They left their father’s house, and taking 
their mother with them, they started a 
school, where they are doing well. I sym- 
pathised deeply with them, and spoke to a 
Russian lady of their courage in thus defy- 
ing convention and starting out in the world 
for themselves. She, however, took quite 
another view of the matter, and said— 
“What do they suppose they have been 
brought up and educated for? It was their 
plain duty to marry priests, and I have no 
patience with people who will not perform 





their duty. Where are priests to look for 
wives if priests’ daughters refuse to marry 
them?” 

If a priest has daughters and no son, he 
has to educate a young man for the sacred 
office in order to marry him to one of his 
daughters; should he have no children at 
all he is obliged to adopt a son. 

The Empress is doing all in her power to 
raise the social standing of the priests, and 
to provide them with settled incomes. 

When a Russian family visits Holy Mos- 
cow it is considered correct to hire a priest 
to say matins, and accordingly a servant- 
man is sent to the market-place to hire. 
The priests stand there, each one with a 
little roll of bread in his hand. The servant 
chooses his man, and then begins the hor- 
rible bartering, without which it seems im- 
possible to conclude any bargain. The 
priest will ask perhaps five or six roubles, 
the servant will endeavour to get him 
cheaper. Should the priest be getting the 
worst of the encounter he will sometimes 
say something like this, “If you won’t give 
me my price [’ll take a bite of this bread, 
and then it will all be done,” for 4 priest 
cannot celebrate Mass unless he be fasting. 
Should the servant be new to the business 
he will probably give in and conclude the 
bargain, but if he be wide awake he will 
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answer something like this, “ For that mat- 
ter you may eat it all. There are plenty 
more priests in the market.” But suppose 
the bargain concluded! On the conclusion 
of matins the priest holds up the cross, and 
all the worshippers press forward to kiss 
it and the hand of the priest, who is then 
sent to the kitchen to breakfast with the 
servants ! 

It is related of the late Emperor, that 
being in the country for military manceuvres 
he attended Divine service in the village 
church, On the conclusion of the Mass 
he advanced to kiss the cross and the 
priest’s hand. The latter withdrew his 
hand, saying, “It is not meet that your 
Majesty should kiss the hand of his humble 
servant.” The Emperor reproved him in 
these words, “Thou fool, it is not thy hand 
I kiss, but the Holy Office thou holdest, 
I do it not for thee, but for my people.” 

Holy pictures and relics hold a great 
place in the Russian Church. In the cathe- 
dral in the Winter Palace is a dried human 
hand. It is very old. Tradition says that 
it is the hand of John the Baptist! 
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Holy pictures may be either painted or 
carved, but are always hand work, though 
they may only cost a few kopecks each. 
The Russian never speaks of buying or 
selling these pictures. They are always 
exchanged. Exchanging for money is not 
the same thing as buying, they say. 

Some pictures are used something like 
charms. There is one of three saints, 
Iger, Saumon, and Ivava. With this image 
engaged couples are usually blessed by their 
parents before the marriage. If an unen- 
gaged person is given the image, he or she 
is certain—so the fable goes—of being mar- 
ried before the year is over. I gave a copy 
of it to a girl three years ago, but she is 
still living. in single blessedness. Moved 
by some feeling of shyness, she shut up the 
picture in a box, and never put it in her 
little shrine at all. She carried it about 
with her from place to place. She was a 
little ashamed of having locked it up, and 
never could make out whether I had given 
it to her in jest or seriousness. 


CHAPTER XXIX 


A GLIMPSE OF PEASANT LIFE 


HE Russian peasants live principally 
on rye. When this crop fails, ruim 
and starvation stare them in the 

face. 

The following story was told me of the 
effects of eating rye in a bad condition, 
The scenes described took place in a village 
not far from Moscow. The poorest people 
ground the unripe, rotten grain, and made 
it into a travesty of the black bread which: 
they generally use. This bread was rankly 
intoxicating, and the poor creatures who- 
ate it were absolutely insane for a while. 
They danced naked through the villages, 
attacked each other with knives, screaming 
like savages the while. Even little chil- 
dren were made drunk. Many died, falling 
down suddenly in the midst of their frenzy. 
Generally speaking, after about two hours 
of this excitement the poor creatures 
dropped off into a sudden and profound 
sleep, from which they woke sober and in 
their right minds. Many, alas! awoke no 
more. 

The Russian peasants dislike loneliness 
very much, and always live in villages; 
sometimes their cabins may be forty miles 
from their farms. During the summer they 
generally camp out, shutting up the cabin,. 
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the peasant, his wife and family, travelling 
in a rough cart, traverse the distance 
between house and farm. 

They generally plough with a woman 
and a cow, and the man drives this extra- 
ordinary team. I often said if I were 
those women I should strike. My nephew 
says it is unscriptural, for it is forbidden 
to yoke an ox and an ass! I told a peasant 
woman once that I considered it awful, 
and she laughed and said, ‘‘ Eta Nichivo,”’ 
“Tt is no matter.” 

In harvest time they work far into the 
night, for in the north of Russia daylight 
lingers long. One can see to read up to 
about ten o’clock at night without artificial 
light, and they work even by moonlight 
cutting grass, binding sheaves, etc. The 
harvest is carried home and stored, the 
cattle are driven back to the village, and 
the long, sad winter begins. The summer 
spent out of doors is certainly good for the 
children, who run about, sturdy, brown, 
half-naked little savages. 

One of the under nurses in the Imperial 
household had a friend who lived in a vil- 
lage with her mother; the friend did the 
Russian drawn-thread work most beauti- 
fully. I saw some of it one day and sent 
her an order. I showed it to several people 
and got her orders. I even sent a good 
deal of it to England and Ireland, and got 
her better. prices than she had got from the 
shops for articles she had worked. She 
was soon enabled to take in a couple of 
girls as appren- 
tices, and had a ~ 
little establish- 
ment. Her cottage 
was comfortable, 
and she and her 
mother lived in a 
degree of comfort 
which they had not 
before known. 

One day the 
maid came to tell 
me that her friend 
was married and 
could do no work. 
I thought it rather 
a pity for her to 
give up her work, 
as the Russian 
winters are long, 
and I thought she 
would find time 
hang heavily on 
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her hands, and said so. The girl said 
she could not work at present, as she 
was too tired in the evening when she 
was finished ploughing. I was amused, 
and said I had never heard of a woman 
driving the plough, and she then told me 
she was not driving, but dragging it with a 
cow. I said I suppose she must have been 
very fond of the man to have given up so 
much for his sake. I learned to my amaze- 
ment that he was a boy of seventeen! The 
marriage had been arranged by a “go- 
between.” He was the youngest of four 
brothers, who were all married, there were 
eleven adults and about twenty-five chil- 
dren all living in a little tiny cabin. The 
new wife had had to give her own little 
house to her father-in-law, who let it, and 
pocketed the rent, and she had not even a 
candle to work by in the winter evenings. 
I expressed surprise, but was looked at with 
astonishment. “But she was an old maid! 
and no Russian likes to be an old maid.” 

A peasant woman whom I knew wished 
to arrange a marriage for me! I am afraid 
I should have been rather a disturbing 
element in the cabin. 

The maids in the nursery used always to 
tell me if any man paid them attentions, 
and just for all the world like an anxious 
mother, I used to make inquiries about his 
character, temper, position in life, and 
whether the would-be suitor could give his 
wife a home of her own. If satisfied on 
these points, I made no objection, but 
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allowed the wooing to continue, but I would 
never hear of allowing any of them to go 
to live in the country with her husband’s 
relations, and be treated as a beast of 
burden. 

One of the under-nurses was murried last 
year. She came to the palace straight 
from her school, at seventeen years of age, 
and was there for nearly seven years. She 
was naturally very much attached to the 
children, and when her last day came was 
in floods of tears all through the day, and 
the children were terribly distressed to see 
her in such grief. The little Grand Duchess 
Tatiana told her she could stay on if she 
liked, she knew we all loved her and would 
be sorry to part from her. And then she 
came running to me to beg me not to send 
dear Tegla away. I answered that she 
might stay if she liked, but that she had 
promised to marry Vladislav, it was her 
own wish, and I did not think she would 
like to break her word. 

The other girls gave a little party to cele- 
brate her leaving us, and the young man 
was amongst the guests. When the girl 
heard that he had arrived her grief broke 
forth again. She realised that the time of 
parting had come, and the children cried 
most bitterly. Little Tatiana Nicolaivna 
took a sheet of paper and a pencil, and 
wrote with great difficulty a letter, which I 
translate : —“ Vladislav, —Be good with 
Tegla. Tatiana.” She placed this in an 
envelope and printed in large letters on the 
envelope, “VLADISLAV,” and sent it to 
him by the housemaid. I went in later to 
speak to the man and wish him happiness. 
He pulled this letter out of his pocket, and 
with tears in his eyes begged me to thank 
the little Grand Duchess and assure her 
that he would never forget to be good to 
Tegla. All the more because it was Tatiana 
Nicolaivna’s wish. He always carries the 
letter about with him. She came to visit us 
several times after her marriage and was 
very happy. Whenever she writes she 
always sends a special message to Tatiana 
to say that Vladislav is very good to her, 
and the little one looks so pleased and says, 
“Well, I am glad.” 


CHAPTER XXX 
EDUCATION IN RUSSIA 
A are very wr and the higher education 


are very well provided for in Russia. 
There are many universities, and 


' the fees for tuition, books, etc., are low, 
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only about twenty pounds per annum, nor 
is age any barrier to entrance. I think it 
would add to the usefulness of the univer- 
sities if entrance were more difficult, for 
they get many students who must of neces- 
sity fail. There are very many free 
scholarships. 

On one occasion I received a request from 
a@ young woman to get her name placed in 
the free list of a certain professor whom I 
happened to know. She was thirty years 
of age, had left school at seventeen with 
very good certificates. She learned dress- 
making and was working in the country. 
She had saved some hundreds of roubles 
and wished to come to St. Petersburg to 
study medicine. I sent her word that for 
that a knowledge of Latin was necessary. 
She had already left school thirteen years, 
and had been living in the country, where 
she had little access to books. She seemed 
to have been successful with the dressmak- 
ing, and why not stick to it? But she was 
ambitious, and would not be persuaded. 
She was perfectly certain she could learn 
all that would be required, and was deter- 
mined to enter college. 

I was very sorry for the girl coming up 
to St. Petersburg to live, probably in an 
underground cellar, and spend her little 
money all to no avail. However, she en- 
tered the university as a free pupil. Of 
course she did no good, and lost her dress- 
making connection. There are, I believe, 
many such pupils in the universities. 

There are many educational institutions 
in St. Petersburg helped by the State; in 
these an excellent education is given, chiefly 
on modern and scientific lines. Foreign 
languages are well taught, and it is the 
exception to find an educated Russian who 
does not speak three or four languages 
fluently. Their own language is terribly 
difficult, and I never knew a Russian to 
whom figures were not a mighty stumbling- 
block. Even with their decimal system, 
which is so simple that we could master it 
in half-an-hour, they have to use in shops 
beads and wires for counting, and even with 
this help they go astray. When they come 
over to this country how they get to under- 
stand our complicated money system, I do 
not know. 4 

There are many free scholarships in these 
schools. The Emperor and Empress have 
the right of presenting free pupils. On 
payment of a small sum by parents or rela- 
tions a child can be received. One of the 
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Russian nurses in the Palace lately got a 
peasant child admitted into a school in this 
way. She was twelve years of age, and 
could read but not write. She was elected 
for eight years, was to be lodged, fed, 
educated, and clothed, taught either house 
work or sewing, and fitted out for the 
world. On the completion of her eighi 
years she might, should she so desire, enter 
the university, and all that was paid for her 
was about five pounds a year. At twelve 
years old she was a little unkempt peasant, 
with a handkerchief tied round her head, 
her feet covered with bark shoes, and wear- 
ing bandages instead of stockings. She had 
never even seen a train, and the most won- 
derful thing she ever saw in all her life 
was a statue of one of the Emperors in one 
of the streets of St. Petersburg. She did 
not know the meaning of a shop, had never 
heard of buying qnything but in a fair. 

In the higher institutes scholarships are 
given strictly according to the rank of the 
father of the pupil. Thus in one, no one 
under the rank of major has a chance of 
getting a daughter or son received. In the 
highest of all, the daughters of generals 
and foreign prin- 
cesses are received. 
The Queen of Italy 
and her sisters were 
educated here. In 
all these institutions 
the pupils and teach- 
ers wear uniforms. 
Some of them don 
the very ugliest, 
most unbecoming 
shade of blue one 
can imagine. 

In Russia every 
man has_ military 
rank. The little 
Grand Duchess Ol- 
ga’s tutors were 
supposed to be gen- 
erals, and were 
called ‘‘ Your Ex- 
cellency.’’ They 
wore the uniform 
of generals, but 
had a little button 
in front of the cap, 
placed in a different 
position from that 
of the real live mili- 
tary generals. 

Many decorations 
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are given for various services entitling free 
education to a son or daughter. 

Foreigners are not given military rank. 
They come to give lessons, even in the 
early morning, dressed in evening clothes. 
The tail-coat, etc., is taken as a sort of 
uniform. 

In comparison with secondary schools 
primary schools are very few. There are 
many places in which the only means of 
education for the poor is the village priest. 
The poor man is supposed to instruct 
them, but life is not long enough for that, 
and he has many other duties to perform 
besides teaching his own barbarians. He 
has to farm his own little plot of ground, 
and to make bargains with the people, so 
much for a wedding, so much for a funeral, 
to baptise and confirm their children, to 
bury the dead, to solemnise marriages, etc. 
The poor man has really not time for more 
than he does. 

The Russians value education most 
highly, and consider it an inestimable bene- 
fit. A peasant woman once asked me if 
I could read and write, I answered,in the 
affirmative, but mentioned that I could not 
read Russian, but 
only my own lan- 
guage and French. 
She looked round 
my room, and at 
my books, and 
asked me in an 
awed tone if I had 
read all those; I 
said I had. So she 
exclaimed, i * 
what good parents 
you have had! I, 
also, had very good 
parents, who sent 
me to school every 
day for four years, 
and I can read al- 
most any book, and 
even the news- 
papers, and write a 
letter quite easily.”’ 

The following 
story was told me 
by the Empress. 
One morning there 
arrived on the train 
from the Caucasus 
a little girl aged 
eleven. She went 
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asked to be sent to the Minister of Educa- 
tion. He made some demur; the child 
said with perfect gravity, ‘‘I have come 
from the Caucasus, ten days’ journey, to 
be put to school, you must please get me an 
izvochic and send me to his house.’’ The 
child took herself so seriously that the 
porter took her in the same manner, and 
putting her into a street carriage, sent her 
off. Arriving at the minister’s house she 
had great difficulty in persuading the ser- 
vant to let her in. But she succeeded, 
and he promised to let his master know 
that a little girl from the Caucasus wanted 
to see him. 
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A PRETTY PICTURE OF THE CZAR’S TWO 
ELDEST CHILDREN 


At the moment the minister was engaged 
with the Empress’s secretary, but he said 
the child could be shown in. She stated 
her case, and the minister, in much diffi- 
culty and greatly amused over the whole 
business, assured the child that he had no 
vacancy. But the little one was not to be 
denied. “You are the Minister of Educa- 
tion,” cried she, “I have come from the 
Caucasus to be put to school, you must 
put me somewhere.” The minister was 
terribly puzzled as to what to do with her, 
and tried to explain things, but she would 
hear nothing. The secretary interposed, 
and offered to pay for this anxious little 
scholar till a free vacancy could be found 
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for her. A note was accordingly written 
to the mistress of a school, and the child 
was sent off under escort of a footman to 
be put to school. Her joy was unbounded. 
The secretary immediately went down to 
Peterhoff, and asked to see the Empress 
on pressing business. He told her about 
the child and her ardent desire to be edu- 
cated. Inquiries were made, the truth of 
the child’s story established, and the Em- 
press gave her a vacancy in one of her own 
schools. 

It seemed that her two eldest sisters 
had been received into a local school, but 
there was no room for this little one. She 
took the fact greatly to heart and fretted 
herself ill. The priest and doctor did their 
best to pacify her, but she would not be 
gainsaid. In despair they had taken a 
quarter ticket for her to St. Petersburg, 
thinking that if she could only realise that 
it was impossible she might be reconciled 
to the “Will of God.” Accordingly she 
came, but “ God helps those who help them- 
selves” proved true in her case, though, 
indeed, we may see God’s will in what 
happened. She is now under the Em- 
press’s protection, and unless I am much 
mistaken the world will hear of her some 
day. She will not be easily discouraged nor 
cast down. 

The Emperor established many schools 
and founded many scholarships in honour 
of the birth of the Czarovitch Alexis 
Nicolavitch. 


CHAPTER XXXI 


THE BIRTH OF AN HEIR 


N August 12, 1904, the little Grand 

(0) Duke Czarovitch was born. It hap- 

pened to be my birthday, and when 

I went to see the newborn prince and con- 

gratulate the Empress, she said to me, 

“You see what a nice birthday present I 
have given you.” 

He was baptised when he was twelve 
days old. I have described the baptismal 
ceremony for little Marie, and his was just 
slightly more ceremonious. His gilt car- 
riage was drawn by eight horses instead of 
six, and he was dressed in blue and white 
instead of pink; also the decoration which 
he received from the Emperor was of a 
higher order. 

The little sisters were delighted with the 
new brother, and made many quaint and 
critical remarks about him. They were at 
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the baptism, dressed in Russian Court cos- 
tume of blue satin, brocaded in silver and 
trimmed with silver braid and buttons, and 
they wore silver shoes. Their head-dresses 
were of blue velvet embroidered with 
pearls; they looked very sweet and quaint. 

The child had for his godfathers the 
King of Denmark, the King of England, 
the aceon of Germany, the Grand Duke 
Alexis, the Emperor’s uncle, and many 
godmothers, including Princess Victoria of 
Wales. He received the name of Alexis; 
he was the third born Czarovitch in the 
Romanoff dynasty. Michael, the first 
Romanoft’s eldest son, was called Alexis, 
Peter the Great’s eldest son, also born 
Ozarovitch, received it also, and this one 
of course had to get it also. The name 
means “ Bringer of Peace.” I hope it may 
prove true. 

He is a very beautiful boy. In the 
middle of the baptismal ceremony, when 








he was being anointed for the first time, 
he raised his hand and extended his fingers 
as though pronouncing a blessing. Of 
course every one said it was a very good 
omen, and that he would prove to be a 
father to his people. God grant it, but not 
for many years to come. 

When we came out of church it was 
raining hard, which they said was a very 
good omen, but it was not so nice for my 
white satin dress. 

The dress worn on this occasion by those 
present far exceeded in beauty and grand- 
eur anything I had ever seen before. 

It was the little girls’ first great cere- 
mony, and we can judge how delighted 
they were with it all. 

Shortly after the birth of the Czarovitch 
I left Russia owing to private and personal 
reasons. I was very sorry and grieved to 
say good-bye to the dear children whom I 
love so well. 


~~ 
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IN CHANCERY 


A Million waiting for Claimants 


BY F. M. HOLMES 


in Chancery is the money lying 

dormant in its care. Millions are 
supposed to be waiting for claimants, and 
amidst so much, surely some, say the 
sanguine, may belong to us. 

But a cool examination of the facts does 
not reveal the millions. Every three years 
the Paymaster prepares a list of Funds 
not less than £50 in amount, which have 
not been dealt with for fifteen years, and 
the aggregate total was returned on March 
1st, 1905, at less than one million. 

The funds were distributed over more 
than 3300 separate accounts, and half did 
not exceed £150 in value, while only about 
a twentieth of the number exceeded a 
thousand pounds. 

Nevertheless, say our sanguine friends, 
a million is a very respectable sum, and 
we may establish our right to a quiet little 
hundred; perhaps even one of the fifties 
ought to come our way. 

Now, here is the chance of certain indi- 
viduals, who sometimes have the impu- 
dence to state that they act on behalf of 
the Court of Chancery, and profess to be 


Pris che the most interesting thing 


able to recover money from its obstinate 
clutches. 

Such persons publish lists of Next-of- 
kin and Heirs to unclaimed money—lists 
which the Paymaster declares sometimes 
contain gross mis-statements and exaggera- 
tions, while it is almost needless to add 
that the Court has no such agents; it 
publishes a list of its own. 

Numbers of persons, possibly, are not 
aware that the official and authoritative 
list is issued in the London Gazette every 
three years, about the first of March, and 
it may be inspected gratuitously in the 
Eastern Corridor of the Law Courts in 
London, or copies may be purchased from 
the publishers at a shilling. 

So if our sanguine friend desire to es- 
tablish a claim, he or she—probably she, 
for our dear sisters are often so hopeful— 
should procure one of these official lists, 
and proceed to consider the money “ In 
Chancery.’”’ 

If our sanguine sister see her own 
name, let her not haste to the conclusion 
that she is the person wanted. Says the 
Paymaster gravely—and he must speak 
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with abundant experience—the mere fact 
that he (or she) bears the same surname 
as that in an account is not sufficient 
ground for a claim. A mere similarity to 
Smith, or Jones, or even Robinson, is not 
enough ! 

Nevertheless, should a person consider 
that he (or she) is interested in a particular 
fund, he may apply in writing to the 
Assistant Paymaster General at the Royal 
Courts of Justice, who may supply certain 
information. 

Apparently the information is not likely 
to amount to very much, because the Pay- 
office of the Supreme Court is solely a 
financial department. So that our sanguine 
sister had better read attentively theNotes 
for her benefit prefixed to the List, and 
place the following in her brain, with a red 
line underneath it for emphasis— 

In many cases the Funds have remained 
in Court for more than a century, and 
proof of title might involve expense quite 
= of proportion to the amount recover- 
able. 

Yet, that million—what is being done 
with it? Surely it belongs to some person 
who could be found! What a pity that it 
should remain in Chancery. 

Here, for instance, is a fund of un- 
claimed debentures in a certain undertaking 
over twenty years old. The owner of those 
bonds perhaps grew weary of waiting for 
money that never came, and forgot to 
mention to his next-of-kin that some day 
in the years to come the wretched thing 
might possibly yield interest, and here it 
is waiting in the Court for its rightful 
owner. 

And here is £500 bequeathed to a cer- 
tain lady, whose name, no doubt, the Court 
has metaphorically cried aloud many times, 
and echo only has answered, Where? 
Perhaps she, too, has passed over to the 
great majority, and the reasons why that 
money was left her are buried with the 
dead. 

Still more surprising is it to find that 
unknown freeholders in the City of London 
have been wanted since about 1835. One 
would have thought that the freeholders 
of every inch in the metropolis would be 
known, but not so; the heirs of these par- 
ticular properties have passed into mystery. 

Even still more strange is the notice of 
a widow “absent beyond seas, the natural 
and lawful mother and only next-of-kin 
of ——,” an infant deceased. The Court 
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has been asking for her for nearly twenty 
years. What tragedy of family life lies 
hidden beneath those few lines in the 
official list. Ah, what tragedy and what 
romance lie buried beneath almost every 
one of these dry and formal notices. 

All kinds of strange life-histories come 
into Chancery. A young damsel takes to 
the stage, and dances hither and thither 
about the world under an assumed name 
until she is lost. Far away at the anti- 
podes, or absorbed in her twinkling feet at 
home, she has not the slightest idea that 
a little fund is waiting for her in Chancery. 

Several relatives of John Jones, Esq., 
of Flourishing Farm, Loamshire, emigrated 
to America many years ago; Mr. Jones is 
now dead, and his next-of-kin is wanted. 
Who among those relatives is the next-of- 
kin ?—a nice little question for the Court 
of Chancery to decide. 

Then Mr. Mysterious, who for some 
reason lived under an assumed name—he 
is wanted; also Mr. Musket, formerly in 
the Army, and said to have been discharged 
in India more than fifty years ago; also 
Emma Blackhair, who emigrated to West- 
ern Australia more than fifty years since 
as a domestic servant, and who married— 
Mr. Smith, we will say—where is she? 
Also the next-of-kin of Anthony Beertown, 
who died over forty years ago, and whose 
brother absconded to America more than 
sixty years since—where may he be now 
if he is still living, or where are his repre- 
sentatives—if he have any? 

These are the sort of puzzles before the 
Court of Chancery, which has funds under 
its care to pay out to the rightful owners. 

As to the money itself, the statement 
was Officially made in the House of Com- 
mons a few years ago that practically all 
the dormant funds are invested, and are 
earning interest. Further, it would appear 
that in the course of years no small part is 
paid out to the rightful owners. 

Dormant funds may be distinguished 
from the large amount returned a few 
years ago at about fifty-six millions, irre- 
spective of foreign currencies, standing to 
the credit of suitors’ accounts. The num- 
ber of these accourlts had reached the 
amazing total of over 40,000, and the boxes 
and bags containing securities and deeds 
numbered 174. One of these was a bag 
of clipped money, in Jones versus Lloyd 
in the year 1726, probably impounded in 
some dead-and-gone coinage case. Most 
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of these packages are in Chancery, but a 
few are retained by order of the Court of 
King’s Bench. 

How, it may be asked, did these millions 
come into Chancery ? 

Briefly the answer must be, By order 
of the Court. Some of the property is no 
doubt in dispute, some belongs to owners 
of unsound mind, some to infants. Suitors 
pay money into Court by way of defence 
to an action, or to obtain leave to defend, 
or in libel cases; and liquidators and 
trustees in bankruptcy may be ordered to 
pay cash into Court, while other trustees 
may place their funds in care of Chancery. 

For a thousand and one reasons funds 
or securities may come into the Pay- 
master’s hands, and this is not surprising 
when we remember the numerous difficul- 
ties and changes in human affairs with 
which Chancery has to deal. 

There are, for instance, dissolutions of 
partnerships, the partition and sale of 
estates, the distribution of proceeds of 
property subject to a lien or charge, the 
execution of trusts, charitable or private, 
and the wardship of infants. All these 
things are assigned to Chancery. 

In fact, Chancery has become a great 
Trustee for the nation, supervising when 
necessary all other trustees and guardians, 
and acting as a trustee and guardian itself. 

Suppose two or more persons, or trustees 
of charities, are interested in the same 
estate. Manifestly it is better for the Judge 
to insist that the proceeds be paid into 
Court, and then divided as the Court 
directs, than that constant friction and dis- 
turbance between the contending parties 
should arise. Suppose people dispute over 
property left by will. What is to be done 
with it until the Court decides? 

The number of the accounts is no doubt 
constantly changing; some are settled and 
closed, others come in to take their place, 
but the average remains very large. The 
growth of business has been astounding, 
requiring the services of some seventy 
officials, and the system of payment has 
been so greatly improved that the gibe at 
the delays of Chancery—so far as this 
branch is concerned—seems no longer 
justified. 

The Chancery Pay Office, as it is still 
popularly called—though its proper and 
dignified title is the Pay Office of the 
Supreme Court—was practically estab- 
lished in 1872 by the Chancery Funds Act, 
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which also abolished the office of Account- 
ant General. Since then, Supreme Court 
Rules have been promulgated on two or 
three occasions, and these rules regulate 
the procedure. The rules are most com- 
plete, dealing with the payment of Funds 
into and out of Court, the payment of 
dividends, the investment of funds—the 
Court having power to invest money, and 
also the calculation of residues. 

The list of investments is extraordinary, 
giving the names of hundreds of com- 
panies, corporation stocks, etc., in which 
the money is placed. Consequently the 
rate of interest varies considerably. No 
doubt the Court did not invest all this 
money itself, but took over the securities 
of the deceased person, or the trust funds, 
or the deposits of suitors paid in according 
to order. 

A Suitors’ Deposit Account has been 
established, bearing interest at £2 per 
cent., this account proving a great boon, 
as suitors now know that directly their 
funds are paid in, interest begins to accrue. 

One extraordinary item appears in the 
long list, namely, “‘ An Exchequer Order 
of £5 a year, the Certificate held by the 
Bank of England being in respect of an 
annuity granted during the life of a person 
who has ceased to prefer a claim since 
1795.’ The one thing clear about this 
statement is, that that person is no longer 
living. 

Chancery means the Court of the Chan- 
cellor, and when he became a _ judicial 
functionary of very high rank, his court 
came to exercise very great powers. It 
represents the paternal care of the sove- 
reign, and therefore—as well as guarding 
the property of unknown persons—it cares 
for orphans with property, and for lunatics. 
Hence arises the term, ‘‘A Ward in 
Chancery,’’ who is a child under the pro 
tection of the Court. The payment of 
money into Court for a child would make 
the ‘‘ infant ’’ a Ward. 

Some years ago a daring young writer, 
very much in love with a certain young 
lady, carried her off to church and made 
her his wife. For this heinous offence he 
was threatened with various pains and 
penalties known to the law. The lady was 
a Ward in Chancery, and to marry one of 
its wards without the permission of the 
grave and sedate judges who adorn its 
benches, is contempt—a serious offence; 
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greater even, it would appear, than that of 
marrying without the consent of natural 
parents. 

The punishment for contempt in marry- 
ing a Ward of Court is committal, and the 
unfortunate young man will not be dis- 
charged until a certificate is produced, 
showing that the marriage is valid, and a 
settlement made of the costs. 

The common method of making an in- 
fant a Ward of Chancery is to settle money 
on the child, and bring an action for its 
administration. The Court would then 
decide to administer the property. This 
may be done by parents in fear of the 
child becoming an orphan, or it may be 
done by others. Suppose that a person 
desired to give money to an infant, and 
feared lest the parents might not treat the 
trust quite fairly; the donor might make 
the child a Ward of Court, even though 
the parents were living. Nevertheless, the 
Court would not remove the child from the 
care of its parents except for very strong 
reasons of ill-treatment or immorality. 

A guardian itself, the Court may appoint, 
supervise, and remove guardians. It also 
has power over charities and trusts, of 
which there are such large numbers in the 
kingdom. ‘Trustees being in common law 
the owners of their trust property, the 
Chancery Division had the power to step 
in and oversee trustee , requiring them, if 
necessary, to give an account of their 
doings. Much of the Chancellor’s authority 
over charities, however, has been super- 
seded by the powers of the Charity Com- 
missioners. 

If, then, Chancery is so paternal in its 
character, why did Dickens satirise it so 
unmercifully in Bleak House? Many of 
the evils have been removed since his day, 
but no doubt it did evolve its rules of 
equity at the expense of litigants. The 
very words, ‘‘ In Chancery,’’ became, as 
many people are aware, an expression for 
costliness and delay. If persons could not 
agree as to the ownership of property, or 
the title was not clear, they threw it into 


Chancery, and it sometimes stayed there a 
considerable time. 

The aid of the Chancellor used to be 
sought to redress wrong when “common 
law” might cause injury, and the watch- 
word of his Court was Equity, instead of 
strict law. Consequently it did not judge 
so much according to rule as at discretion, 
and its pronouncements were based on 
what was considered to be right and equit- 
able. But on the passing of the Judica- 
ture Act in 1873, the distinction between 
the Courts of Law and Equity was abol- 
ished, and the Court of Chancery became 
a Division of the High Court. 

There are five Courts of Chancery in 
which the Judges sit, one called the Lord 
Chancellor’s Court, and four others. Suits 
coming before these Courts may involve dif- 
ficult and complicated questions of ancient 
rights and usage, quite different from decid- 
ing the next-of-kin problems. 

Thus Mr. A. takes sand or gravel from 
a moor, declaring that copyholders of the 
manor have immemorial rights to such 
things, he being a copyholder himself. On 
the other hand, Mr. B. contends that such 
is not the case, and that Mr. A. has no 
right to trespass on his ground. 

Who is to decide? The question comes 
into Chancery, and the learned Judge, after 
hearing Chancery lawyers, and referring to 
rights and customs and previous legal 
decisions, gives his pronouncement. 

From one of the most lowly positions of 
State, the office of Lord Chancellor has in 
the course of centuries come to be one of 
the most powerful. So important are now 
the functions of the Chancery Division, 
that the judicial life of the country could 
scarcely be imagined without it. Fifty or 
sixty millions of money appear to be con- 
tinually under its care; difficult cases in 
law and equity constantly come before it, 
and in spite of adverse criticism, its pro- 
cedure must cause many suitors and next- 
of-kin to be well satisfied that their pro- 
perty ever came under its control. 
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The photographs illustrating this article were specially taken by A. and G. Taylor 


HE Second Dragoons, otherwise known 
as The Royal Scots Greys, form the 
only Scotch cavalry regiment in the 

British Army, with the exception of the 
Seventh Hussars, who also began their life 
on the other side of the Tweed. Like 
most of the Scottish regiments they bear 
a defiant motto on their badge—* Nemo 
me impune lacessit,” the motto of their 
country: and to make quite sure of their 
claims, they added, in 1715, the words 
“Second to none.” This regiment of 
Dragoons started its career about 1678. 
The official Regimental Records begin their 
story by the statement, “they derive their 
origin as a corps of cavalry from circum- 
stances of a most painful character, 
which occurred in Scotland during the 
reign of King Charles II., when men, 
losing sight of the peaceful and beneficent 
character of Christianity, and the moral 
obligations which it imposes, became em- 
broiled in vengeful strife on a question of 
Church polity, and imbrued their hands 
in each other’s blood.” The political, or, 
perhaps we should say, the ecclesiastical 
position was this. Charles was a Scots- 
man, so far good; but he was an Episco- 


palian, and his fellow-countrymen had quite 
made up their minds that bishops were 
outside the Bible rules, as they understood 
them. The King managed to get a packed 
Parliament in Edinburgh to side with him, 
and Presbyterians and their conventicles 
were declared forbidden under the gravest 
penalties of the law. The Covenanters 
refused to give way, and the Government 
had to use brute force. So three troops of 
horse were formed, and sent forth to their 
work with a warrant from the lords of the 
Privy Council which said that they were “ to 
seize and apprehend such persons as shall 
be found at the said conventicles, and in 
case of resistance to pursue them to the 
death ; declaring that the said officers and 
soldiers shall not be called in question 
therefor, civilly or criminally.” The Presby- 
terians replied by dragging their great foe, 
the Archbishop Sharp, from his coach and 
slaying him before his daughter’s eyes. 
Then came increasing violence on both 
sides, and the result of the first pitched 
battle was that the King’s Dragoons were 
driven headlong into Glasgow, whither they 
fled for safety. The Covenanters followed, 
but the dragoons had barricaded the streets 
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and held their position. But at Bothwell 
Bridge the regulars, having been reinforced, 
gained a great victory; we are told that 
the leaders of the Covenanters had “ em- 
ployed their time in praying, preaching, 
debating about a general fast, and other 
matters,” thus neglecting military affairs. 
But the need for troopers to hunt down 
the persecuted people still was urgent, so 
three more troops of dragoons were raised 
and the six placed under one colonel by a 
commission of the year 1681. To the 
credit of the soldiers, it is recorded that 
they sometimes refused to carry out the 
death sentences pronounced against those 


the new method; the rest fought against 
the rebel Dundee with full heartiness ; in- 
deed, by 1691, all resistance to William 
ceased in Scotland, and the regiment was 
ordered to Flanders, to fight the French. 
It was about this time that the regimental 
horses were ordered to be of one colour— 
grey. It seems that it was then a common 
custom to distinguish a cavalry regiment 
by the colour of its horses ; as, for example, 
we find that the Life Guards of William 
were mounted on black chargers. 

While quartered near Tongres, news 
reached the camp that the French by a 
sudden raid had seized a convoy of treasure 





OFFICERS OF THE ROYAL SCOTS GREYS 


whom the King and his lords were pleased 
to call traitors. It was not until 1688 that 
the dragoons were ordered to cease their 
harrying. 

In 1688 James II. knew that William of 
Orange was about to sail from Holland, so 
the Scottish Dragoons were called up to 
London to protect their King. The invader 
landed in the west, so the dragoons were 
ordered to Salisbury; but James lost heart 
and fled, and his former soldiers were free of 
their allegiance. The most of them quietly 
took their place as the servants of the new 
King. So sure was William of this regiment 
that it was ordered to Scotland to help in 
crushing the very men whom it had formerly 
obeyed. Such is the ease of changing 
sides, that only a few officers objected to 
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which was in charge of some English 
horse. The Scots Greys “dashed across 
the country by a by-road,” defeated the 
French and regained the specie. At Blen- 
heim the regiment gained its first “honour” 
for the colours: they drove back the French 
into the village, where they were surrounded, 
and twenty-four battalions of infantry gave 
themselves up as prisoners of war, while 
the Dragoons had not a single man killed. 
It was at Ramilies in 1706 that it captured 
the whole Régiment-du-Roi with its colours ; 
and henceforward the Dragoons wore the 
Grenadier cap as a memento of this feat. 
It was also in this battle that Mrs. Christian 
Davies, the woman-soldier, was wounded 
while serving in the Greys as a private. 
She had followed her husband to the wars, 
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and was passing as his brother until her 
sex was discovered in the hospital. When 
the officers heard that their“ pretty dragoon” 
was a woman, they dismissed her from the 
service with many presents and “a hand- 
some compliment,” She remained with 
the army as a provider of wines for the 
troops; and the romance ends in her 
funeral many years after, with military 
honours, in the cemetery of Chelsea Hos- 


Mar to Captain Robinson of the Grey 
Dragoons, in order to corrupt him, is aunt 
to Sir Hugh Paterson of Bannockburn.” 
But her sweet words failed and the regi- 
ment stood firm, although an unkind fate 
willed that the tempted Robinson should 
be the first officer to be wounded in the 
next battle of Sheriffmuir. 

At Dettingen the Greys made one of 
their most famous charges. ‘“ Before them 
appeared the enemy’s squadrons, 
formidable in numbers and bright 
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A PAIR OF GORGEOUS FIGURES: THE DRUMMER 


AND HIS HORSE 


pital. At the murderous battle of Mal- 
plaquet the Scots Greys were twice driven 
from the field by the French cavalry; the 
third time they charged, and then at last the 
enemy gave way. 

The regiment faced’ their rebellious 
countrymen during the Jacobite rising of 
1715; and the Earl of Mar hoped to win 
them over to his side. The Flying Post 
of that date tells that “the gentlewoman 
who carried the letter from the Earl of 
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in polished armour; but, undis- 
mayed by the opposing ranks of 
war, the Greys raised a loud huzza 
and rushed at speed upon their 
steel-clad opponents, who were 
overthrown and pursued to the rear 
of their own lines. LExulting in 
their success and confident in their 
own prowess, the Greys dashed, 
sword in hand, upon the French 
household cavalry ; the conflict was 
short ; the result decisive—a British 
shout arose above the din of battle, 
and the French horsemen galloped 
from the field in confusion. The 
Greys pursued their adversaries 
to the banks of the river, and 
captured a white standard.” And 
all this without losing a man, In 
the battle of Val, in 1747, the 
French had their revenge when 
they compelled the Scots Greys 
to retire and captured a standard 
as a memento of the occasion. 
Again, at Warbourg, in 1760, the 
regiment was described by the 
Commander-in-chief as having per- 
formed “ prodigies of valour,” and 
once again it was almost a blood- 
less victory, for they lost only one 
man and one horse. 

To come to more domestic 
matters, the men of the Scots 
Greys lost their long hair in 1808, 
when the order was issued that 
it should be cut short. Until then it was 
long, plaited and powdered and turned up 
under theircaps. It seems less reasonable 
that in 1811 their leather breeches were 
replaced by plush ones. 

And now we come to that memorable 
June of 1815, when all regimental histories 
seemed to find common ground on the 
field of Waterloo. On the morning of the 
15th the bugle roused the troops to hear 
the startling news that the French “ had 














attacked and 
driven in the out- 
posts and were 
advancing in full 
career along the 
Brussels road,” 
The Scots Greys 
and the other 
cavalry covered 
the retreat of the 
British infantry 
to the position 
chosen by Wel- 
lington at Water- 
loo. Here the 
heavy cavalry 
were placed be- 
hind the left 
centre. The next 
day, the day of 
Waterloo, came: 
but it seemed long 
before the Greys 
were wanted. 





INSPECTION OF ARMS 
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“Ces terribles 
chevaux gris,” as 
Napoleon called 
them, were ordered 
to support the re- 
tiring infantry, 
They halted but 
one hundred yards 
from the enemy, 
so that the infantry 
might pass between 
their ranks; then, 
just a moment of 
breathless waiting, 
and with a cry of 
“Scotland for 
ever!’’ the Greys 
charged, The 
Highland 92nd 
near by played 
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ESCORT OF PICKED MEN FOR AN OFFICER'S WEDDING 


PREPARING FOR A MORNING CANTER 
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WATERING THE FAMOUS GREY STEEDS 


their pipes ; wild with excitement many of 
them seized the stirrups of the horses and 
were carried along with the charge. “ Their 
glittering sabres were seen like flashes of light- 
ning among the dark masses of the enemy, 
whom they literally cut to pieces.” Then it 
was that Sergeant Ewart captured the Eagle 
which is one of their badges still. Right 
through the French infantry and cavalry 
also went the heavy dragoons; batteries 
were overturned, and the very rear of the 
French reached. And these were the men 
whom Napoleon is said to have looked at 
earlier in the day with compassion. ‘“ What 
fine troops, what a pity it is that I shall 





them to 
pieces.” It is a 
pleasing touch 
after a day of 
blood to know 
that these same 
terrible dragoons 
showed particu- 
lar compassion 
to the French 
prisoners placed 
in their charge ; 
at least so we 
are told by a 
foreign contem- 
porary critic. 
The regiment 
did a very similar 
thing at the battle 
of Balaclava. A 
large body of Russian horse appeared 
over a ridge; the Greys dressed their 
ranks as if on parade, and then headlong 
against the enemy they went. “The 
regiment seemed engulphed,” says Colonel 
Groves. Three other dragoon regiments 
came to the rescue, and the Greys had 
time to form again. “Greys! gallant 
Greys! I am sixty-one years old, and 
if I were young again, I should be proud 
to serve in your ranks;” and as he 
rode up to them with these words, Sir 
Colin Campbell raised his cap in re- 
spectful admiration. Another “ honour” 
was added on the colours for duty at 
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THE TRUMPETERS 


Sevastopol. Since then the Second Dragoons 
have fortunately seen little service; though 
they were in South Africa in 1900. It is 
not quite clear how they gained their 


The ‘Leisure Hour’ 


SomE months ago the editor of The Leisure 
Hour called the attention of the Secretary of 
State for War to the cas of a claimant for the 
Royal Red Cross. The circumstances were set 
forth in a recent number of our magazine. 
They were as follows :— 

In Mr. H. ©. Moore’s charming book Noble 
Deeds of the World’s Heroines, published by the 
Religious Tract Society, there is an account 
of “ Three Soldiers’ Wives.” These women dis- 
tinguished themselves in 1880, when a detach- 
ment of the 2nd Connaught Rangers were 
attacked by Boers, and after a fierce fight com- 
pelled to surrender. During the fight and after 
it the women rendered help to the wounded and 
dying. Two of them, Mrs. Fox and Mrs. 
Maistre, were recommended for the Red Cross, 
and received the coveted decoration. Mrs. 
Smith’s whereabouts, however, became un- 
known to the authorities. They did not in 
fact know whether she were alive, and con- 
sequently she was not recommended for the 
Red Cross. 
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nickname—Bubbly Jocks; perhaps it is 
because the turkey-cock is easily roused 
to anger. May no one rouse his name- 
sakes. 


and the War Office 


The sequel is an interesting one. Mr. Moore’s 
book having reached South Africa, it was 
read by Mrs. Smith’s daughter, who, writing 
from Port Elizabeth, sent the news that her 
mother was still alive. 

We called the attention of the War Office to 
this gratifying circumstance, and the following 
paragraph from the Gazette is the pleasing 
sequel :— 

The King has been graciously pleased to confer 
the decoration of the Royal Red Cross upon Mrs. 
Marion Jeffreys in recognition of her services at 
the action of Bronkhorst Spruit in December 1880. 

Mrs. Smith has married again since the 
stirring events of 1880—that is the explanation 
of the name Mrs. Marion Jeffreys used in the 
official intimation. 

We are sure that it will be a gratification to 
many that the services rendered by this brave 
woman have even at this late date been recog- 
nised. We need hardly add that the part 
played in the matter by The Leisure Hour is a 
source of pride and joy to us. 
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| THE JUMPING SPIDER 
| BY FRANK STEVENS 
| AUTHOR OF ‘‘ ADVENTURES IN HIVELAND ” 


IMustrated by Frank Percy Smith 


many amusing adventures, and I 
seldom fail to stop beside it in my 

daily progress through my kingdom. On 
bright days I am sure of being a spectator 
of many amusing passages, for then it is 
thronged with insect toilers who rest awhile 
and sun themselves upon its warm bricks. 
The Philistine was my companion as I 
paused to watch the idling crowd, composed 


MM’ garden wall has been the scene of 








“ Quite right; and now she is cleaning 
herself.” 

“‘How does she manage?” he asked. 
“She can’t lick herself like a cat, and to 
shake like a dog would be useless.” 

“ She is far better endowed than either,” 
I answered, “for she has a dressing-case 
which answers every purpose.” 

“ How so?” he asked, with some interest. 

“She carries a brush and comb in her 








THIS IS THE FACE OF THE FEMALE JUMPING SPIDER WHEN SHE IS 
FEELING PLEASED WITH HERSELF 


of a host of tiny flies, big bluebottles, even 
ants, who had suspended business opera- 
tions for a wash and brush-up. He laughed 
slightly as a wasp rose from the figwort 
below, lit upon the wall, and vigorously 
began her elaborate toilette. 

“‘T know what’s the matter with her,” he 
said, with the pride of knowledge gained by 
experience. “She has been crawling on 
the figwort buds, and is covered with sticky 
stuff from those little frauds the weevil 
larvee.” 
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front legs. Madame Bee has a similar 
equipment, and so has Madame Ant; and 
all three make good use of it. Inside the 
joint of her front leg is a tiny comb with 
which to dress her hairy limbs, and a tiny 
brush as well. With these implements she 
is able to clean the two delicate antennz so 
important to her welfare. Just now she is 
washing her hands and arms, as it were, 
but in a minute she will wash her face and 
brush her neck, and with her hind legs 
clean and trim her wings. It is, however, 
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MADAME WASP CARRIES A BRUSH AND COMB 
IN HER FRONT LEGS 


not with the wasp that I am concerned at 
present; there are other creatures demand- 
ing our attention.” 

“ Who are they?” 

“The Jumping Spiders (Salticus scent- 
cus), which I call the detectives of the 
spider world, from their curious habit of 
first shadowing their prey and then dashing 
upon it with a leap. The Salticide, or 
Jumping Spiders, are great lovers of garden 
walls. What they did before man built 
walls I can hardly imagine—probably they 
lived upon rocks and boulders; but now-a- 
days they almost entirely confine themselves 
to our brick walls; and a merry life they 
lead. You will find them even in the back 
gardens of your smoke-begrimed London, 
where they thrive astonishingly, for there 
are dustbins in back gardens, and where 
dustbins are, there are flies; and where 
flies are, there are spiders. The flies eat 
the refuse—or at least lay their eggs in 
it that their children may do so, and the 
spiders account for the flies. 
Notice the beauty of the 
arrangement. The fly goes 
to the dustbin to lay eggs, 
getting a little dusty in the 
process; she then comes to 
the wall to make herself 
tidy, and the Jumping Spider 
suddenly remembers that it is 
dinner-time.” 

There were many flies on 
the wall at the moment, for it 
was warm and very comfort- 
able, and every insect has a 
great love of warmth. Below, 
creeping quietly up the side, 
was our spider detective, 
Salticus the Jumper. His 
large round eyes seemed to 
be glistening strangely ; doubt- 
less he detected a rich feast. 
My surmise was correct, for 








The Jumping Spider 


a very small fly was perched on the edge 
of the brickwork, where, from his lurking- 
place below, Salticus could just see his 
tail.” 

“T want you to notice what is going 
forward,” I remarked to the Philistine. 
“Salticus has seen one of his beloved 
Diptera—flies, I mean—and is stalking 
him.” 

Slowly, cautiously, the zebra-striped body 
crept nearer and nearer, while the victim, 
all unconscious, basked in the genial 
warmth, brushing and cleaning herself in 
complete enjoyment. Then came the 
sudden pounce, true and sure, of the 
watchful Salticus, and his deadly-poisoned 


jaws—or falces—were buried deep in the 


body of the fly. There was a shrill buzz 
of alarm, that curious high treble which 
always denotes trouble in the fly world. 

“He’s got her!” said the Philistine, 
much interested, and taking an almost 
ogreish delight in the process. 

I had concluded that the matter ended 
with the capture, and was about to turn 
away, when I saw that the leap of Salticus 
was by no means the end of the drama. 
The buzz of the stricken fly had roused 
another spider, also a Jumper, who, seeing 
the fly, but not her antagonist—who was 
hidden by the edge of the wall—prepared 
for action. 

“There is another spider,” I observed, 
“ equally anxious to secure the same fly.” 

“ Where ?” asked the Philistine, looking 
vaguely about, for his eyes were not yet 





THE DEADLY-POISONED JAWS OF SALTICUS WERE BURIED DEEP 


IN THE BODY OF THE FLY 
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TWO SPIDERS COURTING, 


trained to observe the tiny people of my 
kingdom. Dies 

I pointed out the new spider with infinite 
care. “ There; a little black fellow. That 
is another of the Jumpers—Attus pubescens 
—who lives on the wall. Now, watch him 
closely.” 

Attus slowly approached the fly. First, 
he raised his front legs high in air; a little 
closer, then the second pair were lifted; 
closer still, and he took a tremendous leap 
right over the fly, the fore legs descending 
on the head, to hold her fast while his jaws 
did their work. Poor fly, assailed by two 
spiders at once, and two such spiders ! 

“‘ Now we shall see something!” I said, 
full of excitement, for I was as interested 
as the Philistine, and knew as little what 
would take place. 

The two spiders, each holding on to the 
fly, saw one another for the first time. 
What would they do? Previous experience 
suggested that a fight was imminent, and 
herein I was wrong. The spider folk, though 
quarrelsome enough in all conscience, had 
no idea of relinquishing their hold, and both 
began to suck the juices of the luckless fly. 

Salticus was the first to raise a protest. 
Raising his black-and-white fore leg, he 
reached over, tapped Attus on the head to 
attract his attention, and could almost be 
heard to say—“ Pardon me; this is my fly. 
Excuse my mentioning it, won’t you?” 

Attus made a distinct answer. The two 
little palpi, or horns, which are of such 
importance in the spider world, and are 
not unlike antenne, vibrated freely as if 
expostulating :—“ That’s all very well; but 
I have a right to share. What is more, I 
mean to do so.” Whereupon he began to 
twist the fly’s head vigorously. 
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READ THE AMUSING ACCOUNT OF THIS 
ADVENTURE GIVEN BY OUR AUTHOR 


Salticus hung on with bulldog tenacity, 
and being the larger and heavier of the two, 
remained unmoved. Occasionally he gave 
a turn of his head in the direction opposite 
to that in which Attus was twisting vigor- 
ously. It was a tug-of-war which could 
have but one result. The twisting and 
turning went on, Attus straining every 
nerve, and Salticus sitting very firmly, 
clinging to his end of the fly. Then came 
the final dissolution ; the body parted, and 
each of the claimants retired bearing his 
share of the spoil. 

“Very funny!” laughed the Philistine. 

“Indeed it is,” I replied; “but it is 
more: it is remarkable.” 

* How so?” he asked. 

“ Because the spiders were of different 
species. Had both been Salticus, or both 
Attus, I could have understood. But they 
were strangers in kind, yet each seemed to 
comprehend the other. How gently, yet 
firmly, Salticus patted the head of Attus, 
while the latter replied by vibrating his 
palpi. There is evidently a common lan- 
guage among spiders—a species of Esper- 
anto. Then, too, they divided the spoil by 
mutual consent.” 

“T never thovght of that,” responded my 
friend. ‘ It was curious.” 

“Yes; there is much to learn about 
Jumpers. And now come with me to a 
little corner, where the wall joins the 
greenhouse. I have a comedy for you.” 

When we came to the angle, the Philis- 
tine was all attention, and peered closely 
at a silken tube hanging there, evidently 
the work of a member of the spider family. 
On the wall, with surroundings in every 
way suitable to their habits, were many 
ladies and gentlemen of the Salticus species. 











The Philistine waited very patiently for the 
explanation he knew was coming, watching 
the while with evident interest the antics 
of the striped Jumpers. 

“Salticus at play is a most amusing 
person,” I remarked. “At present he is 
courting, and this small piece of wall is a 
sort of Spider Garden Party. Mr. Salticus 
is very entertaining when he attempts to 
fascinate his lady-love, adopting what he 
thinks to be a most attractive attitude and 

ait.” 
. As I spoke, one of three gentlemen, with 
legs well raised, was performing a species 
of sideways walk round the object of his 
affections, who, quietly seated, seemed 
rather bored by his attitudinising. All would 
have been well had not another Salticus 
gentleman been engaged in a similar per- 
formance. Both were so intent upon 
making a good impression that they failed 
to notice one another. The result was a 
collision and a hasty and somewhat angry 
scurry of the two discomfited suitors. How- 
ever, they were soon back again, walking 


The Jumping Spider 


on tiptoe and continuing their fantastic 
performance. 

The Philistine was charmed. “How 
silly they look!” he said. “It seems a 
very aimless performance. Surely a fight 
would be more satisfactory than these 
dancing-master’s antics.” 

“So it is,” I answered. ‘They do 
nothing else when the lady is absent on a 
forage. When we arrived, she had just 
come to see how they were getting on.” 

I gently dropped a pill-box over the fair 
one and eclipsed her charms for a while. 
In a few minutes the rivals were fighting 
with great zest. 

“Don’t they kill one another?” asked 
the Philistine. 

“T don’t think so; at least, not very 
often. Salticus is a great sportsman, and 
loves to grip his brothers, with whom he 
rolls about in a kind of wrestling match; 
but he seldom does very much harm. It 
is done in sheer love of sport, with an in- 
ward hope that some lady may be smitten 
by his prowess.” 





THIS PICTURE DEPICTS THE SCENE WHEN TWO RIVAL SPIDERS MAKE LOVE 
TO THE SAME LADY SPIDER 
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The Jumping Spider 


“Ts it, though!” said the Philistine, in- 
dicating a lively male who was creeping 
away on seven legs instead of eight. 
“What do you call that?” 

“Oh, one of them loses a leg now and 
again, but that is a mere trifle compared 
with the fun they get out of the fight. 
Now watch.” I removed the pill-box from 
the imprisoned female, who immediately 
approached the wrestlers. 

Instantly they stopped; one could see 
them almost wink at each other, as who 
should say, “ Here she comes! You wait and 
see how tremendously smart I can be. We'll 
finish our little affair after she has gone.” 


he made a prisoner of her in a little cave 
in the brickwork, and for mutual protection 
wove a tube of silk outside his lady’s bower. 
He is there now, jealously mounting guard 
over his Juliet. Every day he brings the 
most juicy flies and feeds her. You can 
see him if you look closely.” 

I carefully coaxed a gentleman Salticus 
to the door of the tube. In an instant a 
savage face with fiercely-working jaws 
appeared at the door, looking simply 
diabolical in its fury. 

“He evidently resents intruders. Per- 
haps, however, he may be more gentle with 
one of the opposite sex.” 





SALTICUS HAS MOUNTED GUARD OVER THE SILKEN BOWER OF HIS LADY LOVE. 


Once more the gertlemen began their 
absurd, crab-like walk, bumping against 
one another and generally looking ridicu- 
lous in their attempts to be charming. 

“‘ Now I have a story to tell you,” I con- 
tinued, ‘‘ which concerns these same gentle- 
men. Some days ago I was observing them, 
and all the males save one were equally 
busy. The solitary Salticus was a great 
character. Evidently not one of the ladies 
took his fancy, so he just sat still and 
waited. Far away in a corner was a tiny, 
immature lady of his kind, who, being as it 
were a mere child, had attracted no one’s 
attention. He crossed the wall to where 
she sat, and the two apparently engaged in 
conversation forsome time. Eventually he 
took her to the corner by the greenhouse, 
where you see that silken curtain. There 
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EVERY DAY HE 
BRINGS TO HER THE MOST JUICY FLIES AND FEEDS HER WITH THEM 


We captured a lady, and brought her to 
the door of the lovers’ bower. If anything, 
the devoted Romeo was more fierce than 
before. In vain the lady practised her 
spider wiles before him. She saw nothing 
but eight angry eyes, and falces which 
meant mischief if she dared to approach. 

The Philistine wasimpressed. ‘“ Bravo!” 
he said. “That spider, at least, is not a fool 
like the rest. J have some respect for him.” 

+ + * * 

Next day, when we went to examine the 
spot, we found that the constant lover had 
been rewarded, for his lady-love had shed 
her skin and was now a full-grown Salticus. 

“And they lived happily ever after?” 
said the Philistine. 

“Yes,” I replied. “As a rule, Jumping 
Spider ladies don’t eat their husbands.” 
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| ABOUT FUSSY PEOPLE 
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OLOMON came in to dinner late, hot, 
S and considerably out of temper. 

** A plague upon all fussy people,”’ 
he exclaimed, so sharply that we all looked 
at his ruffled face in surprise. ‘‘ They do 
get on my nerves, worrying about this, 
worrying about that, never satisfied, always 
wanting things done some other way. 
They’re a nuisance, and ought to be pro- 
hibited and suppressed.’’ It seemed that 
one of these undesirables had called on him 
in the course of business, and had left him 
savage and late for dinner. 

The Curate, speaking softly as though 
to turn away wrath, supposed that in our 
different spheres we all suffer from the 
fussy person, the afflicted and afflicting in- 
dividual who would have the world created 
anew, and then proceed to point out its 
defects and criticise its general scheme of 
architecture. In the Churches, it appears, 
such people are extraordinarily active, and 
the Colonel informed us they are by no 
means unknown in the army. 


A Walking Encyclopxdia 


**T shall always remember one edifying 
experience which befell me,’’ he said, with 
a reminiscent chuckle. ‘‘ It was in India, 
away up on one of the frontiers where 
England has so often a little family quarrel 
just to keep her hand in. On that occasion 
it chanced that I was sent to settle it in the 
military way. Accompanying me, as politi- 
cal agent, was a young gentleman of the 
Civil Service—a most estimable man, who 
had passed all sorts of examinations in all 
sorts of subjects under the rules of the 
Civil Service Commission before being en- 
trusted with the destinies of our Empire in 
the East. A day and a night of his 
society sufficed to show me what a terrible 
thing is universal knowledge, both to the 
possessor and to his friends. This particu- 
lar prodigy knew all about the campaigns 
of Alexander and Cesar; could tell you to 
a nicety, too, just how many bottles the 
former could take after dinner, and how 
carefully the latter arranged his laurels to 
hide his baldness. I think he had a notion 


1 Copyright in the United States of America, by John A. Steuart, 1905. 


that the mantles of those two famous cap- 
tains had descended upon himself. Conse- 
quently he was full of counsel and sugges- 
tion for me. Would it not be well to do 
this? Would it not be well to do that? 
At last, one evening, he submitted a whole 
scheme of tactics. Then, being human, 
and of limited patience, I asked him if he 
remembered the old anecdote of the farmer 
and his wife who agreed to exchange parts, 
she going out to plough, he staying at home 
to mind the house, and how the arrange- 
ment worked ?’’ 


A New Theory of War 


“‘ And did the sodden encyclopedia see 
it ?’’ asked Solomon grimly. 

“* No, sir,’’ replied the Colonel. ‘‘ His 
vanity was proof against all hints, because, 
you see, he had a theory regarding the 
management of troops, evolved, no doubt, 
while sitting over official correspondence 
at his desk, and now was his chance to try 
it, to prove that the man who can pass 
examinations is the man to organise and 
carry through a campaign. It did not, 
therefore, surprise me to know he under- 
stood more of my particular business than 
I had ever learned from an enemy.’’ 

**An enemy,’’ echoed the young lady 
classic in amazement. ‘‘ Is not an enemy 
an odd sort of teacher ?’’ 


The Enemy as Instructor 


** My dear,’’ returned the Colonel, ‘‘ take 
my word for it, a soldier never knows his 
trade until a competent enemy has taken 
him in hand, and proved to him the fallacy 
of infallible rules of war, and the folly of 
fixed principles. There are more things in 
war than were ever dreamed of by the 
writers of drill books, and War Office 
Officials approved by the Civil Service 
Commissioners. But as to my gentleman 
of universal knowledge, I was forced in the 
end to make a little speech somewhat in 
this manner: ‘It is very kind of you to 
take so much interest in the military opera- 
tions, and to proffer me so much valuable 
advice; but my duty compels me, in the 
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The Critic on the Hearth 


politest manner to say, that two leaders of 
this particular column are exactly one too 
many. Besides, as I have just discovered, 
one of them does not yet know the differ- 
ence between a bugle and a trumpet. 
Great minds, I know, find it hard to con- 
descend to the trifling and the elementary ; 
but in the crisis of battle it might lead to 
awkward consequences if a bugle were to 
be confounded with a trumpet!’ He took 
the hint at last.” 


How Long are His Ears? 


** You should have felt his bumps,’’ said 
Solomon. ‘‘ Or, better still, measured the 
length of his ears. Was he a person of 
immense and overwhelming energy? Such 
a man, I observe, generally thinks he can 
do three men’s work, and do it better than 
the three.’’ 

‘* Of sleepless energy,’’ answered the 
Colonel, chuckling again. ‘‘ We must re- 
member, of course, that there is something 
to be said for the fussy, meddlesome people. 
Shall we say they are reformers and philan- 
thropists gone wrong? Starting as they do 
with a kink in the brain, circumstance and 
environment consummate the evil. They 
effervesce too much, and usually effervesce 
at the wrong time. In other words, when 
by chance they hit on the right thing, they 
invariably do it in the wrong way. Their 
office seems to be the very ancient one of 
setting the teeth on edge. But I believe 
they mean well.’”’ 

** Which only makes them a bigger nuis- 
ance,’’ retorted Solomon, still unappeased. 
** For when they irritate and persecute you, 
you cannot with any show of reason or 
justice knock them down. So you must 
grin and bear. But grinning and bearing 
may sour the sweetest temper, especially if 
the ordeal be carried on too long. Human 
endurance has its limit, and when seething, 
bustling, officious idiots - 

** Misguided zealots,’’ put in the young 
lady classic, with an engaging smile. 

‘* Oh, if you like that better,’’ returned 
Solomon. ‘*‘ Anyway, when such people 
as we are talking of put you into a fever of 
irritation, as that fellow did to me this 





They Mean Well! 


afternoon, you have to cool and console 
yourself with the reflection that they mean 
well. Mean well indeed! Suppose a man 
walked into your house, took your best 
coat, and bestowed it on some needy sup- 
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pliant outside, to whom such a coat would 
be a great boon, would you excuse him be- 


cause he meant well? Wouldn’t you be 
much likelier to call a policeman? No 
doubt it would be a fine exercise of Christian 
virtue to recognise his good intentions in 
transferring your coat to another more in 
need of it perhaps than yourself, and pla- 
cidly acquiesce. But, for myself, I frankly 
own I’m not equal to it. We have all heard 
of a certain place of evil odour which is 
said to be paved with good intentions. I 
can well believe it. In any case they make 
but a poor plea. Fussy people are a public 
and social pest, and should be treated as 
such. They ought to be abolished or ban- 
ished, or, like the Chinese in South Africa, 
have separate compounds made for them- 
selves. What a happy family they’d be, 
corralled together, each of them armed with 
a pin to prick all the rest. As for work in 
the proper sense, though they imagine the 
burden of the world’s business rests on 
their shoulders, they simply have no notion 
how to go about it. ‘ Always in a hurry 
and always behind’ would be their appro- 
priate motto.’’ 


Great Workers are Silent 

We agreed that in the main Solomon was 
right. He put his points somewhat too 
violently, perhaps, for the philanthropic 
mind, but on the whole his reasoning was 
not to be refuted. In particular, we agreed 
that, notwithstanding their noisy and bust- 
ling energy, fussy people are in reality poor 
workers. Great workers are silent and 
swift. That is how it comes that the busiest. 
men are the men of most leisure. They 
concentrate, and it is by concentration 
alone that great things are accomplished. 
I have a friend who, on an easy calcula- 
tion, does three ordinary men’s work. Yet. 
I have never found him flurried or hurried, 
never toiling breathlessly, never without a 
minute to spare. In fact, you may know 
the bad workman by his noise, and his air 
of urgent racing haste, of effort and per- 
spiration. In general, it is safe to assume 
that where there is much puffing and blow- 
ing there is inefficiency. When Napoleon 
was conducting the campaigns which very 
nearly made him masier of the world, he 
was the quietest man in all the French 
army. Moltke spoke in monosyllables. Re- 
port says that Togo is equally inclined to 
silence. Wellington was accused of being 
unsociable because of his brevity of speech. 
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Even in diplomacy, where the tongue is 
thought to be the all in all, Bismarck 
proved the exceeding great value of speak- 
ing briefly, and speaking to the point. I 
would not breathe a word against the bless- 
ings of constitutional government, but no 
unprejudiced person will deny that our 
party and parliamentary system generates 
& vaporous disposition in our politicians. 
Lord Wolseley, it is related, once paid a 
visit to Carlyle, and at parting the historian, 
thinking doubtless of Oliver, said to him 
in reference to the House of Commons, “‘ I 
hope it will some day be your duty to turn 
all those blockheads out and put the key in 
your pocket.’’ Whatever be the merits 
and virtues of our legislators, the capacity 
for silent work is not one of them. 

We were agreed on yet another point, 
which I state with all diffidence by express 
permission of the young lady classic, 
namely, that while the fussy man is a bore 
and a nuisance, he is absolutely charming 
in comparison with the fussy woman. I 
dare say that most people have observed 
that the fussy woman, even more fre- 


She Hugs the Notion of Martyrdom 


quently than the fussy man, suffers from 
the grievous wrong of being misunder- 
stood, of having her unique gifts and 
graces unappreciated. No one realises her 
difficulties or her importance ; consequently 
no one offers befitting reverence or sym- 
pathy. A martyr, she hugs the notion of 
martyrdom to her soul ; in Hibernian phrase 
she would not be happy unless she were 
miserable, nor could she be happy unless 
others were involved in her misery. 

And all this is the result of a subtle, 
deep-seated vanity alike in man and woman. 
The vain person is always disposed to fussi- 
ness. The other day in a railway carriage 
I heard an amateur strategist lay down a 
plan of campaign for the Russian Com- 
mander-in-chief in Manchuria. ‘‘ Excel- 
lent,’’ said a little man opposite, looking 
over the top of his newspaper. ‘‘ I see but 
one trifling flaw in the whole thing.’’ ‘* And 
what is that, sir?’’ asked the fussy one, 
full of self-importance. ‘‘ The very slight 
omission to take into account that the 
Japanese Commander-in-chief would be 
there to prove its imbecility,’’ and went on 
reading his paper. Unfortunately, few of us 
have the nerve to administer such a reproof. 
So vanity pursues its way unchecked in 
full assurance of its own unparalleled gifts. 


The Critic on the Hearth 


“* Yes,’’ said the Colonel thoughtfully, 
** fussiness is founded on vanity, and takes 
shape in an ill-directed ambition, a morbid 
desire to do or be something other than 
Nature intended. A very wise observer has 
told us that no one can live a true or con- 
tented life who is for ever comparing him- 


The Disease Known as Swelled Head 


self with others. Such a man reverses the 
plain prudent rule of doing the duty that 
lies nearest. It is all very well to aim 
high, to have lofty aspirations, but, as a 
homely philosopher has remarked, there 
are occasions when a street lamp is worth 
more than a million of stars. Ambition is a 
most excellent incentive, but in excess it 
produces the disease familiarly known as 
swelled head, which of all known diseases 
is probably the most trying to the patient’s 
friends and acquaintances. Is fussiness, 
think you, one of the innumerable symp- 
toms of that disease ?’’ 

Swelled head, I remarked, certainly goes 
with fussiness. You say it is the result of 
vanity. It is also the result of idleness. 
The number of idle people in the world is 
increasing portentously. I am not referring 
to the unemployed, so-called, but to the 
idle rich, the people who live on their 
fathers, and uncles, and progenitors gener- 
ally. If idleness continues to increase at 
the present rate, in the year 2005 only an 
insignificant portion of the well-to-do classes 
will be able or willing to work. I speak of 
the idle rich ; but of course in his own eyes 
no man is idle. To the exquisite burdened 
with a pile of gold made in jam or treacle 
it is no doubt a question of the most mo- 
mentous import with which tie, or boots, 
or waistcoat he is to begin and end the day. 
You can imagine the poor fellow wrestling 
with the problem, and with a groan of 
despair falling back on the aid of his valet. 
Mr. Kipling has burlesqued the type in 
The Mary Gloster. The father, after fifty 
years of roughing it, addresses his son: 


**And now I’m Sir Anthony Gloster dying, a 


baronite, 
For I lunched with his Royal ’Ighness—What 


was it the papers a-had ?” 
Then as to the son’s course, he exclaims 
bitterly— 
‘“‘Harrer and Trinity College! I ought to ha’ 
sent you to sea— 
But I stood you an education, an’ what have you 
done for me ?” 
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The Critic on the Hearth 


Dickie, after the manner of his kind, did 
anything but what was essential and use- 
ful. . . . Since we are about it, let us take 
another example from literature. In Sir 
Willoughby Patterne, Mr. Meredith has 
given us the most trenchant study in self- 
ishness and conceit which exists in the 
English language. The egoist was of 
course vain, and of course fussy in his 
own dignified, well-bred manner. He was 
also a man of stringent theories—he had 
a system; and there lay his bane. 

** Quite so, quite so,’’ cried Solomon, 
with a sapient shake of the head. 


Every Act the Result of Theory 

Make no mistake, I cautioned him, well 
knowing what was in his mind. Pray do 
not forget that every act you perform is 
the result of theory. Practical as you reckon 
yourself, you rise in the morning and go to 
bed at night strictly according to theory. 
By theory you eat and drink and make love 
—you need not disdain the soft impeach- 
ment, since you cannot help yourself. Sir 
Willoughby Patterne had too much theory, 
and was too rigid in its application. He 
forgot or did not know that egotism is but 
another name for selfishness, which in turn 
is but another name for the vice we have 
been considering. 

‘‘The matter then stands thus,’’ said the 
Curate. ‘‘ Fussiness is a form of vanity, 
vanity of egotism, egotism of selfishness. 
Ergo, fussiness and selfishness are radically 
and essentially identical. Now Milton re- 
minds us that the pious and just honouring 
of ourselves may be thought the radical 
moisture and fountain head from which 
every laudable and worthy enterprise issues 
forth. Was Milton right? If so, then the 
qualities we have been condemning as vices 
are really virtues fit to adorn the citizens of 
Plato’s ideal republic.’’ 

Let us look at the matter a little more 
closely, I answered. In every article of 


Thriving on Poison 
food, as we learn from science, there is a 
certain proportion of poison. Hence poison 
is good, since the race thrives on it. That 
conclusion, you tell me, is absurd. Why is 
it absurd? Because common experience 
proves that poison taken in excess is injuri- 
ous to life, and will ultimately destroy it. 
You see, it is the excess which does the 
mischief. Nature preserves the just mean. 
When she is forced to one side or the other 
the result is disaster. In the same way a 
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certain measure of egotism is not only good 
for the individual, but absolutely essential, 
since it is the very base of existence. The 
first article in a man’s secular creed ought 
to be faith in himself. Without it his efforts 
must always be timid and tentative; he is 
like a swimmer who would fain swim, but 
is afraid of getting wet. It is when self- 
faith becomes loud and vauntful, brazen or 
braggart, that it loses virtue and ceases to 
be admirable. 

** A heavy indictment,’’ smiled the young 
lady classic. ‘‘ After all is said, are not 
fussy people often animated by the most 
praiseworthy motives ?’’ 

Let us choose an answer from everyday 
life, I responded. A man who rises in the 
world—gets on, as the saying is—raises 
others, not. because he desires to benefit 
them, but because they are necessary to 
him. He has this or that post vacant; he 
fills it, and the occupant shares the general 
prosperity. But are we to call an employer 
a philanthropist because in attending strictly 
to his own business he incidentally helps 
some one else? 

Real Goodness Never Fussy 

** That seems to be the view of those who 
have titles to bestow,’’ remarked Solomon. 
** Tt beats me rather to understand why a 
man, who devotes his days and nights 
whoily and solely to his own interests, 
should be rewarded with a title. But 
we are off the rails. You question 
whether the fussy person is ever ani- 
mated by any motive except the common 
one of attracting attention by playing first 
fiddle. So dol. By the way, have you 
ever known a fussy man or woman to be a 
favourite? So far as I can discover, it is a 
relief to all concerned when he or she 
leaves the room.’’ 

‘* And how are we to avoid this deadly 
sin?’’ asked the young lady classic. 

** My dear, you have no need to ask that 
question,’’ said the Colonel, making his 
most gallant bow. ‘‘ As for the rest of us, 
we must battle with our infirmities as we 
can or may. After a little practice in sup- 
pressing our egotism, alias our fussiness, 
we may be able to take the next step, 
which is to forget ourselves in our attempt 
to make others happy. That is the final 


and best victory. Real goodness was 
never fussy.”’ 
‘*And conversely,’’ said the Curate, 


‘** fussy goodness was never real.’’ 
‘* Amen,’’ said Solomon with unction. 
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Stories Of a Devonshire Village 


BY SELWYN KING 













V.—JOHN CHAMBERS’ DREAM 


UR little simple histories are mostly 
¢ commonplace, or comedies, but now 
and agein we have a tragedy at Tor, 

and one of the saddest was the story of 
John Chambers. He was quite a young 
man when he married Jenny Kelly, and 
she was only seventeen. The marriage, so 
the gossips declared, had been brought 
about by Jenny’s mother, who had married 
a second time, and had a houseful of 
children besides Jenny. However that 
might be, the young couple appeared at 
first to get on very well. John had a small 
business of his own, was sober and honest, 
and worked early and late. His wife could 
afford to keep a young girl to do the rough- 
est work, and had some difficulty in occupy- 
ing herself in consequence. Her education 
had not been extensive, and she had no 
taste for reading. Their income, although 
sufficient for comfort and even some 
luxuries, was not enough to give her un- 
limited gaiety, had there been such a thing 
in Tor, so Jenny often found time hang 
heavily on her hands. This I believe to 
haye been the beginning of the mischief. 
Then she was not very strong, and was 
frequently needing tonics, so the doctor 
ordered a little stimulant. Jenny thought 
she felt the better for it, and increased the 
dose without the doctor’s orders, and thus 
it came to pass that before the poor girl 
was twenty-one years old all Tor knew 
that John Chambers’ wife had ‘taken to 
the drink.” As time went on, in spite of 
all poor John’s efforts and patience, things 
grew worse. He went about with bent 
shoulders, and the downcast look on his 
once cheery face of a man whose burden 
has grown nigh too heavy for him to bear. 
Jenny now had lost all sense of shame, 
and no longer tried to hide her propensity 
from the neighbours, and the life she led 
poor John was, as he once and only once 
whispered, “near akin to hell.” It only 
lasted a few years, for not even the strong- 


est man could drink as Mrs. Chambers did 
with impunity, and by the time she was 
twenty-seven she had drank herself to 
death. We all knew John must feel her 
death as the release from a heavy trouble, 
though with the reticence of an honourable 
man no disparaging word of his wife ever 
fell from his lips, but in the light of after 
events we saw we were right. John was 
still so young when left a widower that 
Tor was unanimous in declaring he would 
marry again, and we even selected two or 
three ladies, either of whom we thought 
would make him a suitable wife. John, 
however, did not consult us in the matter, 
he was in no hurry, and meant this time to 
be cautious, but when at last he made his 
choice he certainly took us all by surprise. 

Little Gracie Matthews was so shy that 
we wondered how John ever got an answer 
from her when he proposed. Then, too, 
she was, as we all said, “such a little bit o’ 
a thing,” while John was nearly six feet in 
height. But she was, as one enthusiastic 
girl said, “such a darling when you got to 
know her,” that perhaps after all it was no 
wonder John had fallen in love with her. 
She was withal a clever girl, with more 
intellectual tastes than the majority of our 
maids, and combined with this was a good 
fund of practical common-sense. It was 
soon abundantly evident that John fairly 


* worshipped his little wife, and in her shy 


way she seemed equally fond of him. They 
were very happy for some years, the only 
crumpled rose-leaf in their lot being the 
absence of children, when all was brought 
to an abrupt end by John Chambers’ dream. 

One day in October Mrs. Chambers was 
turning out an unused attic, preparatory to 
giving it a thorough clean, when she came 
upon some old letters written by John’s 
first wife, Jenny. How they came to be 
there Grace did not understand, but feel- 
ing that John was the right person to look 
them over rather than herself, she took 
them down to him. He was busy at the 
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time, and left the letters until the evening, 
when he glanced through them, throwing 
the majority into the fire. Perhaps it was 
these letters which recalled to him the 
old time he had almost succeeded in for- 
getting, he certainly afterwards believed 
that it was the letters which made him 
recall, just before he fell asleep, the last day 
of Jennie’s life. He remembered how she 
had striven to make him promise that he 
would not marry again, and had declared 
if ever he did she would haunt his wife 
and come between them always. He 
almost smiled to think how futile the poor 
thing’s threat had been, and how happy 
Grace and he had been after all. He 
imagined that it was just at this point that 
he turned to throw a protecting arm over 
Grace as he often did, but found that he 
could not reach her, something or some 
one was between them, and as he gazed 
earnestly at the figure, he saw it was his 
first wife. She was looking at him with a 
mocking smile, as she had often done at 
the beginning of one of her drinking bouts, 
and she spoke in her old taunting way. 
“So you thought my threat a vain one, 
but I was only biding my time. I wanted 
you to taste what happiness could be, before 
I dashed the cup from your lips. You will 
never taste it again, for I mean to make 
you suffer through your wife ;” the last two 
words were spoken with the bitterest scorn. 


‘‘No, no,” groaned the man, “ it cannot, 


be true, God would not let you trouble 
her.” 

‘“‘ How is it then Iam here? Am I not 
keeping my word already, and when she 
awakes, she awakes to this,” and one cold 
hand was stretched out towards where he 
knew Grace was lying. But before the 
hand could touch Grace, John Chambers, 
with a feeling of hatred and desperation 
such as he had never felt in all his life 
before, pulled the pillow from under his 
head and held it tight down on the mock- 
ing face beside him. ‘‘ Demon or ghost, I 
will save my wife from you at any cost,” 
he cried. He heard a faint cry, felt some 
feeble struggles, and then all grew still. 
He too kept quiet for what appeared to 
him a long time, then with a last effort he 
replaced the pillow, and remembered no 
more. 

When he awoke the sun was shining into 
the room; he shivered a little in spite of 
its warm beams as he suddenly recollected 
his horrible dream, but the sound of the 
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clock striking seven made him forget every- 
thing in the thought that he should be late 
in opening the shop. He was nearly ready 
to go down-stairs before it struck him that 
Gracie too had overslept herself that morn- 
ing. She, who was generally up before he 
was, still appeared to be sleeping peace- 
fully. He must wake her before he went, 
for he knew how she disliked being late 
with breakfast. He stooped over her, and 
called her by her name, but she never 
stirred, then he kissed her, how cold she 
was !—and how very still she lay; a sudden 
fear made his heart beat quickly. Hastily 
he raised her in his arms, and her head 
dropped heavily on his shoulder. Breath- 
lessly he listened for the beating of her 
heart, and could hear nothing. With a 
cry that rang through the house ‘he- laid 
her down, and rushed through the streets, 
just as he was, for the doctor. 

Tor had but one medical man, old Dr. 
Vincent, who was trusted and loved by 
old and young alike, and had known John 
and Gracie from childhood. In a very 
short time he was hastening back with 
John; they found the frightened little 
servant standing just outside the bedroom- 
door, which she had not dared.to enter, 
but she declared there had been no sound 
in the room. Gracie lay just as John had 
felt her, and the doctor’s face grew even 
graver as he gently examined her, yet it 
had needed but a glance to tell him he 
could do nothing here. He turned to John 
with a strange expression on his face, but 
as he saw the look on John’s, his own 
changed, and he spoke gently, ‘‘ My poor 
fellow, I can do nothing, she has been dead 
some hours, and,” he added after a slight 
hesitation, ‘‘it almost seems as if she had 
been suffocated.” During the doctor's 
speech the look of horror and anguish had 
deepened upon John’s face until at the last 
words he threw up his hands as if to ward 
off a blow, and with the cry, “O my God! 
no!” fell senseless at the doctor’s feet. 

When he was restored to consciousness 
he refused to believe his wife was dead, but 
sat with his arms round her, striving by 
every loving word he could think of to get 
her to respond. At last the doctor sent for 
Mrs. Friendship ; she went into the death- 
chamber, and after a short interval John 
came out, but the watchers outside the 
door started and looked at each other, for 
his hair which the night before had been 
jet-black was now plentifully streaked with 
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DURING THE DOCTOR’S SPEECH THE LOOK OF HORROR AND ANGUISH HAD DEEPENED UPON JOHN’S 
FACE UNTIL AT LAST HE THREW UP HIS HANDS AS IF TO WARD OFF A BLOW 


grey. Seeing that he was now more com- 
posed, the doctor ventured to hint at the 
necessity of holding an inquest. “ No need 
for that, I killed her,”’ was the reply given 
with the quietness of absolute despair. 
The doctor looked up quickly, but con- 
cluded that the shock of his wife’s death 
had unsettled John’s reason, and remem- 
bering that it was advisable to humour 
people in such a condition, only asked 
quietly, “‘ What did you do that for?” 
‘‘ Man, do you suppose I knew I was doing 
it? I wouldn’t have hurt a hair of my 
darling knowingly, she was dearer to me 
than aught beside.” ‘“ What do you mean 
then?” asked the bewildered doctor. And 
in answer John Chambers told him the 
story of his dream. “I never thought of 
my having smothered my darling until you 
said that about her being suffocated, and 
then it all came back to me,” he finished. 
“Good heavens! man,” exclaimed the 
doctor, “do not get such a horrible idea into 
your head; no doubt a post-mortem will 
discover the real cause of death—probably 


heart disease. I have only made the most 
superficial examination.” He said no more, 
for it was evident John did not hear what 
he said, and that his opinion remained 
unaltered. The inquest was held, but the 
medical men had been unable to discover 
any disease to account for the death, and 
they were reluctantly compelled to acknow- 
ledge that, so far as they could tell, death 
might have been caused by suffocation. 
John told the coroner and jury of his 
dream, and what he believed to be its 
result, in the dull dead voice of a man 
whose heart is broken, and those who 
heard him felt an unpleasant, choking 
sensation in their throats as they looked 
at the man who was crushed by such a 
sorrow. 

The jury hardly knew whether to believe 
John was in his right mind or no, but at 
last brought in the verdict “ Death from 
misadventure.” After the funeral John 
sold his business, broke up his home, and 
left Tor for ever. For some years nothing 
was heard of him, and then a rumour came 
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that he had joined a mission ‘> the lepers 
in Siberia, but the rumour was never con- 
firmed. Mrs. Friendship’s eyes were full 
of tears when she spoke of him. “ M’ dear,” 
she said, “ he might have got over the shock 
of his wife’s sudden death if he hadn’t be- 
lieved it was owing to that terrible dream 
o’ his. ‘If,’ he said, ‘I’d thought pitiful 
and patient o’ Jenny, as I should ha’ done, 
maybe the dream would never ha’ come, or 
if it had, I shouldn’t ha’ hated her enough 
to kill her even in my sleep, and then my 
dearest would ha’ been alive to bless me 
now.’ Ah, m’ dear,” concluded Mrs. 
Friendship, “we none of us know what 
harm we may do when we let the devil 
even just inside the back door o’ our 
hearts.” 


VI.—THE HIDDEN CASKET 


still cling to many of our old supersti- 

tions. We have a firm belief in ghosts, 
and a still firmer belief in witches. Within 
the last four years a woman was -charged 
before the magistrates at Weston (our near- 
est market town) with assaulting a neigh- 
bour by scratching her with a hat-pin. The 
defendant pleaded that the prosecutrix was 
8, witch, who had cast a spell over her, and 
she had only wanted to draw the witch’s 
blood, because that was the sure way of 
breaking the spell. We still tell our 
children that thunder is the devil talking 
to God. We have unfortunately a too close 
intimacy with the “old gentleman.” More 
than one of the inhabitants of Tor have 
been favoured with a sight of the Evil One, 
who appears under various guises. 

One night last winter two men returning 
from Weston saw him at Dane Corner, in 
the form of a fearful beast with glaring 
eyes and tawny coat. The beast was larger 
than any dog they had ever seen, and moved 
with incredible swiftness. ‘hey did not 
wait to.make a careful examination of the 
apparition, but took to their heels and ran 
up and down hill until they reached Tor 
and its friendly, human companionship. 
By what sign they recognised the an‘mal 
to be the Prince of Darkness, remained un- 
known, we do not care to know too much 
about him at Tor. 

Whispers were rife that the Vicarage was 
haunted. A light had been seen at night in 
the old-fashioned garden by more than one 
person. It was never seen on moonlight 
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nights, but always put in an appearance 
when the moon failed to do so. Reports 
differed as to whether it moved or remained 
stationary, but such gruesome tales were 
told, and such suggestions made as to the 
cause of it, that a small reign of terror 
set in at Tor. Children refused to carry 
messages to the Vicar, tradesmen declined 
to pay other than morning calls, and the 
postman only carried up the last delivery 
of letters because he was compelled to do 
it, or lose his situation. Matters came to 
such a pass at last that the favourite even- 
ing walk which led past the Vicarage garden 
was almost completely deserted. Some few 
more adventurous spirits than the rest 
determined to see this light for themselves. 
So on the first dark night afterward they 
made their way to the gate and looked in 
the direction indicated by general informa- 
tion. Yes, there certainly was a light 
glimmering there, although not a very 
brilliant one. It was of a bluish colour, 
but was much too large for a glow-worm. 
What could it be? One of the adventurers 
braver than the rest ventured to open the 
gate and approach the light closely. The 
others waiting in fear and trembling were 
surprised to hear a sudden shout of laugh- 
ter, and their companion came back, still 
chuckling to himself, and holding in his 
hand the dreaded light. On examination 
it had proved to be a half-decayed herring 
which had given out phosphorescent gleams. 
If, however, you think such a discovery 
shook our faith in the supernatural origin 
of the light we had heard of, you must be 
quite a stranger to the strength of our 
credulity at Tor. When a summer visitor 
came to Tor who was unfortunate enough 
to possess a head of red hair (a colour we 
have not yet had sufficient education in Art 
to admire), rumour persisted in crediting 
her with the “evil eye.” We are not 
prejudiced at Tor, and we declined to be- 
lieve this without proof. But when Mrs. 
Hartland, with whom the red-haired visitor 
lodged, lost two fine pigs in a fortnight, we 
began to entertain the suspicion that for 
once rumour had not lied, although we still 
hesitated in finally denouncing the visitor 
as a witch. The next summer Mrs. Hart- 
land’s rooms were otherwise engaged. 
Red-hair went to Mrs. Ezra Kelly’s, and 
it certainly was a curious coincidence that 
in less than a week from that time Mrs. 
Kelly’s four youngest children were ill with 
measles, although there was not another 
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case in all Tor. In spite of this we felt 
reluctant to pass sentence on the Red Lady, 
and gave her the benefit of the doubt. The 
following year Mrs. Ezra Kelly flatly re- 
fused her as a lodger, but Mrs. Beer rose 
above such “ fullishness,” and took her in. 
But Mrs. Beer’s charity did not meet its 
reward, for the cow broke her leg and had 
to be killed, and when immediately after- 
wards the landlord raised the rent, Mrs. 
Beer’s scepticism died a sudden death, 
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passages leading down to the sea which 
have been stopped up now for many years. 

Mowbray is one of these houses. It is 
larger than the majority of the houses in 
Tor, and at one time stood empty for some 
years. Mary Matthews often passed it 
when she went for her usual evening walk 
with Stevie Green, who, as all Tor knew, 
was “courting’’ Mary. Although Mary was 
a Tor girl, she had never entered Mowbray ; 
the families who had hitherto lived in it 





STEVE TOLD THE MEN AT THE INN ALL ABOUT 


and the Red Lady promptly received notice 
to quit. 

When next she made inquiries for apart- 
ments at Tor every room was engaged, 
and she had to go elsewhere. We con- 
sidered that we had enough witches of 
our own, without encouraging them to 
visit us. 

The old smugglers have posed as the 
heroes in many an old story of buried 
treasures. We seldom dig in our gardens 
without having a faint hope that we may 
come across one of their hoards, and when 
an old house is pulled down expectation 
rises higher. Many of the old houses have 
caves excavated under them, and secret 


HIS REMARKABLE DISCOVERY OF TREASURE TROVE 


had been considered to be among the 
aristocracy of Tor, while Mary was of the 
people. 

Yet, strange to relate, Mary’s sleep 
began to be haunted by this old house. 
She had not taken any particular notice of 
it when she passed by it, her curiosity had 
not been awakened in connexion with it, 
and yet night after night she had the same 
dream about it. She thought she stood in 
a cellar under Mowbray, and that a man 
suddenly touched her on the shoulder, and 
then pointed at one particular brick in the 
wall. The man was a dark-bearded fellow 
dressed in old-fashioned knee-breeches, and 
with a curious weapon in his left hand 
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unlike any Mary had ever’seen. He never 
spoke to her, only touched her, pointed to 
the brick, and vanished. The first time she 
had this dream Mary thought little of it. 
She did not know whether there were 
cellars under Mowbray or not, and simply 
regarded it as one of the fantastic vagaries 
which come to us in slumberland. But 
when night after night the same jJream 
came with persistent regularity, it impressed 
Mary as being “funny,” and she told Steve 
about it. No Tor man laughs at dreams; 
we are accustomed to treat them at least 
with respect. Stevie did not say much at 
the time, but the next evening he told 
Mary he had made inquiries, and ascertained 
there were large cellars under Mowbray. 
On some pretext he had got the key from 
the agent, and they would go and have a 
look at the cellars. It only needed Mary 
to see the larger cellar of the two for her to 
recognise it at once as the one she saw in 
her dream, and a short examination: soon 
enabled her to discover the brick at which 
the man had pointed. With the aid of a 
strong clasp-knife Steve managed to loosen 
and take out this brick. Behind was a 
cavity, and they could see and feel some- 
thing inside which appeared to be part of a 
metal box or casket. Other bricks, how- 
ever, required removing before the box 
could be taken out, and the evening had 
begun to draw on, so they decided to re- 
place the brick, and come the next evening 


with a tool which would enable Steve to ’ 


remove and replace the bricks more expe- 
ditiously than a knife could do it. They 
were still greatly excited when they parted 
at Mary’s door, and Steve straitly charged 
her on no account to say a word about their 
treasure trove. But, alas! poor Steve was 
himself a great talker; moreover the un- 
usual excitement had made him, as he 
expressed it, “uncommon dry.” He had 
to pass the “Peal o’ Bells” on his way 
home, and the temptation to call in and 
have a glass was too great to be resisted by 
him. An empty glass, apparently clean, 
was standing on the bar-parlour mantel- 
piece, and he called for it to be filled. It 
was filled, not once or twice only, and the 
more ale he drank the faster went Steve’s 
tongue. 

Discretion, alas, flew away disgusted, 
and the men in the inn soon knew about 
the find of the evening. Some laughed, 
some regarded it as an effort of Steve's 
imagination excited by the drink, no one 
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appeared to regard it seriously, and Steve 
soon afterwards staggered home all uncon- 
scious of the error he had committed. In 
the middle of the night Steve was taken 
very ill. It was generally reported that the 
landlord’s daughter at the “ Peal o’ Bells” 
had used the empty glass on the mantel- 
piece as a receptacle for odd needles, and 
that with the beer Steve had swallowed the 
needles. Be that as it might, poor Steve 
was certainly at death’s-door, and before 
the week was ended was himself awaiting 
burial. 

In the sad trouble which his illness and 
subsequent death caused Mary she forgot 
the precious casket, and it was not until 
the day after Steve’s funeral that it was 
suddenly recalled to her mind by the news 
that Mowbray had been taken on a long 
lease by the Hearns, who were moving in 
on the next day. At Mary’s story, which 
she told freely now, Mrs. Hearn only 
smiled, and said that as the first part of the 
story was confessedly a dream, the last part 
most probably was a dream also. When 
Mary persisted in declaring it was no dream, 
she offered to let her search the cellar for 
herself. Mary declined the offer; “ What 
was the good of it?” she said,—* of course 
the box wasn’t there now.” 

The Hearns were not a popular family in 
Tor. Mrs. Hearn was the kind of woman 
who has always been accustomed to have 
carpet in her pew, while her kinsfolk and 
neighbours had to be content with bare 
boards. She never let you forget that 
carpet, and the difference there was between 
it and the boards, consequently we all be- 
came uneasy and constrained the moment— 
metaphorically speaking—that we stepped 
on that carpet. Therefore Tor people were, 
as a rule, happier when not in Mrs. Hearn’s 
company. 

Her meek husband was somewhat better 
liked, but was so absent-minded a man 
as to become at times absolutely pro- 
voking. If you spoke to him he would gaze 
past you into the distance, and walk on, 
leaving you quite ignorant as to whether 
he had heard what you said until suddenly 
you heard the reply coming from a con- 
siderable distance behind you. Another 
habit of his was to commence speaking to 
you while still a comparatively long way 
off! If you were gifted with good eye- 
sight you could see his lips moving before 
you could hear a sound, and if your hearing 
was acute you might catch as much as half 
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An admirable Food of the 
Finest. quality and flavour. 








The Most Nutritious 
and Economical. 
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(Author of “ The Raiders,” 
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contains more Nutriment than 3 Ib. 
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TFamnclette 


If purchasers of this useful material 
for underwear all the year round would 
buy the best English make, which can 
be obtained from all leading Drapers, 
they would avoid the risks they un- 
doubtedly run with the inferior qualities 
of Flannelette, 


Horrockses’ 
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Longcloths, Twills, and Sheetings 


are the best and safest. 





**HORROCKSES” stamped on selvedge 
every 5 yards. 
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“Indispensable for the open-air girl.” 


“PIRLE” 
COSTUMES 


do not SPOT or COCKLE with rain. 


HEARTH AND HOME says :— 


“FOR ALL WEATHERS. One word 
should be in the mouth of those who are about 
to buy gowns for outdoor wear, ‘is the material 
** Pirle” finished?’ If so, it will not spot or 
cockle, rain has no effect upon it, and even sea- 
water fails to mark.” 


FROM THE LEADING DRAPERS, 


or full particulars from— 
EDWARD RIPLEY & SON, Ltd., 
rooc Queen Victoria St., London, E.C. 
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remedy more surely than has the disease of obesity in the now famous 

Antipon cure. ‘Antipon,. indeed, is something more than a Cire for 

Corpulence. It is a tonic possessing invaluable properties. It increases 
appetite and tones up the digestive system, and as it requires no assistance save that 
of generous food, the Antipon treatment may be described as “ the nourishing cure 
for obesity,” for whilst the superfluous and diseased fatty deposits that clog the 
internal’ organs and render the outward appearance unprepossessing are being 
speedily and wuet destroyed and ejected from the system, the subject gains as 
rapidly in strength and vitality. Eating with the keen appetite that Antipon 
creates, the person under treatment gets stronger in muscle and nerve; outdoor 
exercise becomes once more a real pleasure, and there is very soon a complete return 
to physical and mental vigour and brightness. The reduction of weight is apparent 
from the beginning. Within twenty-four hours of taking Antipon for the first. time 
there is a decrease of 8 oz. to 31b., the amount depending on individual cireum- 
stances; but there is always. a decrease, which is steadily maintained until the 
desired improvement is accomplished, viz, a complete and lasting cure of the 
obese condition, the destruction of the fatal tendency to make fat of everythin 
consumed, and the re-possession of elegant proportions, not merely in the abdomin 
region, but over the entire body. The facial outlines are improved equally with 
other parts of the body. Antipon is not exacting. No troublesome dietary system 
is enforced, nor are exhausting exercises or excessive sweating necessary. The 
constant use of cathartics is not countenanced. — Briefly, the Antipon treatment 
is in every particular opposed to the old-time methods of reducing weight by semi- 
starvation, mineral and other drugging,. sudorifics, &. A simple and easy course 
of Antipon works almost incredible wonders and makes one look and feel many . 
ears younger, The gradual removal of the fatty matter that impedes the free 
action of the vital organs is in itself a boon to health, for life itself is often in 
danger when these degenerating fat deposits become excessive. Many hundreds of + 
persons have written expressing thanks for the permanent benefits they ‘have 
derived. from a ‘short course of Antipon, not only as regards the recovery of natural 
elegance of figare, but also as to renewed health and strength. Antipon is @ 
pleasant liquid tonic of pure vegetable ingredients. No trace of any mineral or 
other harmful substance enters into its composition. Moreover, it- is neither 
constipating nor laxative. Anyone may follow a course of Antipon without the 
least discomfort, inconvenience, or publicity. 
Antipon may be had of any Chemists, Stores, &c., price 2/6 and 4/6 per 
bottie; or should any difficulty arise, may be obtained (on sending cash 
remittance), post free, under private package, direct from the Sole 

Manufacturers— 


The Antipon Company 13, Buckingham St., Strand, London, W.c. 


No before in the whole history of medicine has any disease found itd 
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the sentence. If, however, your ears were 
not quick you merely got the tail-end, and 
were left to vainly conjecture of what the 
body of the speech had consisted. If you 
chanced to dine with him, and ventured 
to request him to pass the pepper, the 
probability was you would have the salt, 
mustard, bread and water, all handed to 
you before you got the article you needed, 
not that he was at all deaf, but “his thoughts 
were otherwhere.” 

He had been known to hang his nightshirt 
on the rail of the bedstead while he vainly 
tried to get into the bag in which it was 
kept during the day. The practical people 
of Tor regarded him as slightly “‘ wanting,” 
and having once passed that verdict upon 
him, never took any more trouble to try 
and understand him. Some of us who 
had read of the peculiar ways of geniuses, 
hoped that one day he would bring undying 
honour to Tor by blossoming into one, but 
he never even began to bud, and constantly 
kept us in a state of aggravation by 
alternately raising our expectations, and as 
continually disappointing them. 

The family might have been pleasant, 
but were so dominated by the stronger 
character of the mother that they never 
ventured to show more than a feeble 
glimmer of their own light, and so failed 
to attract the Tor young men and maids. 

Such was the family who now occupied 
Mowbray. Mrs. Hearn was an aspiring 
woman in the opinion of the people of Tor, 
and it was to her they gave the credit of 
the Hearns leaving Willow Cottage and 
going up in the world (in both meanings of 
the phrase) to Mowbray. As their neigh- 
bour at Willow Cottage remarked, “ Her 
were always a-wantin’ to be a paycock, 
though her were nothin’ but a common 
speckled hen after all,” and by the majority 
the leasing of Mowbray was put down to this 
effort of Mrs. Hearn’s. A few, however, 
declared the moving of the family was 
caused by poor Steve’s story of the hidden 
treasure, and when a short time after they 
had settled down at Mowbray, the Hearns 
began to launch out in various directions, 
the opinion of the few became that of the 
many. 

Mrs. Hearn might repeat as often as she 
pleased that a very distant relative had 
left Mr. Hearn a handsome legacy, Tor 
knew better; it doubted not that the 
Hearns had found and appropriated the 
old smugglers’ hoard. Afterwards, when 
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one of the daughters left home secretly, 
and was never heard of again, and one of 
the sons was drowned while bathing, and 
another turned out wild and dissipated, 
virtuous Tor shook its head, and remarked 
that money so acquired brought no blessing 
with it, and for their part they would quite 
as soon be without it. This professed be- 
lief in retributive justice did not prevent 
any Tor man who happened to be living in 
one of the old houses from having a private 
search in his own cellar for other hidden 
caskets, but, so far as was generally known, 
it proved fruitless in every case. 


VIL—DID HE SUCCEED? 
Ws aus has stood in Fort Field on 


&@ spring or summer evening, and 

watched the sun slowly sink to rest 
in the Atlantic, has seen one of the fairest 
sights earth has to offer him. Then every 
little pool on the shore is dressed in 
crimson, green, and golden splendours, 
and the waters of the estuary gleam red 
in the light, and are steel-blue where the 
shadows lie. The distant hills are purple 
under the glowing sky, and the Old Point 
is almost black by contrast, as it refuses 
to be touched by the amber light. At its 
base the sea is a soft silver-grey, but 
farther to the right there is a sea of yellow 
glory, ‘“‘ mingled with fire.” The fishing- 
boats sailing over the bar look dark against 
the sunset, every spar and rope standing 
out distinctly, and the white plumage 
of the gulls wheeling about overhead is 
softened to a rich cream. The voices of 
the children playing in the village far below, 
and the occasional hoarse cries of the gulls, 
are the only sounds that break the stillness, 
and the peace of Nature steals into the 
heart, and soothes and quiets it after the 
restless turmoil of the day. Then one feels 
it is good to be there. But on the evening 
of which I write, two met there who had 
no eyes for the beauty of Nature, and were 
in no mood to learn of her peace. 

When George Meredith determined to 
go to London to seek his fortune, it was 
in the Fort Field he met Laurie Hooper, 
to say good-bye to her. Laurie had tried 
her best before this evening to persuade 
George to give up the idea, but her influ- 
ence, generally so potent with him, failed 
now. 

“Tt is partly for your sake I am going, 
my darling; I want you, when you marry 
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me, no longer to have to work so hard, 
and here I can never hope to get more 
than just enough to keep us, but if I go to 
London I mean to get rich,” and George's 
lips were pressed firmly together as he 
finished speaking, giving to his handsome 
face a look of fixed determination that 
augured well for his future success. 

‘“‘ But shall we be any happier then than 
we are now?” queried Laurie, a trifle 
timidly. She was a slender girl with a 
somewhat pale face and large dark eyes. 
These eyes and her fair curly hair 
were her chief beauties, but she had an 
innate refinement of spirit rare among 
our Tor maids. It would not take much 
instruction to make her “a real lady,” as 
we said. George was a clever young 
mechanic, with a real genius for inventions. 
Numerous were the small handy con- 
trivances he had made to help his mother 
in her work, and he meant, when he reached 
London, to try for a situation where he 
would have a chance of learning more 
about machinery than he could hope to 
do at Tor. He almost laughed at Laurie’s 
innocent question. 

“Why, my tender, just imagine how 
much you can do with money, not only for 
ourselves, but for others. We won’t spend 
it all on ourselves, Laurie; mother must 
be made comfortable and have a nest in 
her old age. Then there are so many 
poor chaps want a helping hand; won’t it 
be fine to be able to give them a lift?” and 
George’s eyes flashed with pleasure at the 
thought. 

“ But, George,” again said Laurie, “ how 
about your mother? she is getting old, and 
has no other son, and relies so on you. I 
think,”’ she added, with a quivering smile, 
“she is like me, she would rather have you 
than any amount of money.” 

“Oh, as to that, my sister Prue has 
promised not to leave her, and I know you 
will help to look after her, won’t you, dear ? 
And I can do so much more for both of you 
if Igo away. Oh yes, I must go to London, 
and I will be rich.” 

When Laurie heard the tone in which he 
said the last few words, she sighed and said 
no more, for she knew it would be useless. 
Now the last evening they would spend to- 
gether, for perhaps years, had come, and 
though Laurie tried to be brave, it was hard 
work, for something seemed to tell her that 
George and she would never stand in the 
sunset glow again, just as they stood now. 
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It was with a white set face and trembling 
lips that she listened to his assurances 
that he would never forget her, and would 
write at least twice a week. As soon as 
he was earning enough to keep a comfort- 
able little home he should come back and 
fetch her, and he did not mean it to be 
long either, so she must mind and be ready. 
Laurie tried to smile and look as if she 
were infected by his hopefulness, but when 
George took her in his arms for a last kiss 
she broke down and clung to him sobbing. 
Suddenly she raised her head, pressed a 
long close kiss on his face, and with a 
broken ‘‘ God bless you, my beloved!” fled 
down the hill towards the village. George 
stayed for a short time battling with his 
feelings in solitude, then he too went home, 
and the next morning he had left the 
village for the great city, while Laurie 
and his mother bore as best they could 
the emptiness of their lives without him. 

At first George kept his word, and his 
letters were frequent and long, both to his 
mother and Laurie, but as time went on, 
and success attended his efforts, he became 
more and more immersed in business, while 
his letters became fewer and shorter. He 
had no long apprenticeship to serve to 
struggle and failure as so many have. 
Fortune seemed to smile upon him from 
the beginning. Had he been content with 
the modest £200 per annum with which 
he had at first intended to set up house- 
‘keeping, he might have fetched Laurie as 
he promised, within a few years after he 
left Tor. But his ambition had grown 
faster than his income, and he felt reluctant 
to saddle himself with a wife and family 
until he had risen high enough in the world 
to be enabled to keep such luxuries in grand 
style. 

He made his way comparatively slowly 
at first, until one of his inventions was 
taken up by the manufacturing world, and 
proved a grand success. From the hour 
he patented this invention his fortune was 
assured, and it was followed by others 
equally useful and equally sought after. 

Truly his mother might have rested now, 
but for her it was too late. She only 
needed her last long rest, and her call to 
it came rather suddenly about this time. 
At the last there was no time to send for 
George, but she had been ailing for some 
few months before, and Laurie knew she 
pined in secret for her son. During this 
time Laurie had more than once written to 
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George, and told him he ought to come 
and see his mother, but according to his 
own account he had always been prevented 
by business. He decided, however, that 
he must come to her funeral, and he 
had special reasons for wanting to see 
Laurie. 

We did not spare George in our remarks, 
when we saw him on this his first visit to 
his old home. Yet many people would 
have thought him altered for the better ; his 
suit was well-cut, and fitted him, as his 
coats never had done while he lived in Tor. 
He had always been a tall, broad-shouldered 
man, and he now carried himself with a 
certain ease and dignity which we could not 
help admiring, but which we stigmatised as 
“high-steppin’.” Nor was he only altered 
outwardly. Laurie, who had known him 
best, was the first to discover this. She felt 
strange and constrained with him, in spite 
of all her efforts to be natural, for the 
George who had come back was not the 
George from whom she had parted with 
such bitter pain in the Fort Field years 
before. 

The George who had gone away possessed 
a keen eye for the beauties of Nature, had 
been quick to catch the brown and purple 
shades on the little wood when the trees 
began to bud in the spring, and had taken 
pleasure in the constant changes in a 
cloudy sky. This George walked through 
the fairest scenes with unseeing eyes, and 
merely remarked “very pretty” in a 
slightly bored tone if his attention was 
drawn to the view. The other George had 
been full of schemes for helping others; 
this George, when timidly questioned by 
Laurie, acknowledged that although he 
had been asked to help in several phil- 
anthropic enterprises, he had no time at 
present to give to such things but meant 
to take them up later on. At the same 
time, he “must confess, that with his 
maturer judgment he thought his youthful 
ideals somewhat high-flown and Quixotic. 
The truth was he had been too fond of 
poetry in his young days to be as practical 
as a man needed to be to get on.” —‘“ No, he 
never read poetry now; had no time for 
it, and,” with a laugh, “there was nothing 
to be made out of poetry, unless you could 
write it like the Poet Laureate.” 

Laurie, alas! did not feel it unmixed 
happiness to be with George, neither did 
he appear more at home with her; they 
seemed to have nothing to talk about when 
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together, and before George’s brief visit 
came to a close, the engagement, which had 
lasted so long, was broken off by mutual 
consent. After this visit of George’s, Tor 
began to notice a difference in Laurie. 
No girl goes through such an experience 
and comes out quite the same girl that she 
went in. In Laurie it left a slight vein of 
bitterness and cynicism, with a growing 
tendency to value more highly those things 
on which George set so high a value. 
The wealth which occupied so large a 
portion of George’s mental retina, began to 
exercise its fascination upon Laurie, and 
a certain amount of discontent with her 
surroundings began to be felt. It did not 
take Tor long to find this out, for gradually 
Laurie ceased to be the pleasant neigh- 
bourly girl she had been, and, as Tor 
expressed it, “‘ she kept herself to herself.” 

So from more reasons than one, when 
an invitation came to Laurie from Katie 
Evans, now Mrs. Carlisle, to pay her a 
long visit, it was at once eagerly accepted 
by Laurie. Tor declared it was not her in- 
tention to return until she could do so as a 
married woman, and for once Tor was right. 
Mr. Carlisle had some wealthy connexions, 
and through them access to a similar 
class of society to that which made 
George Meredith welcome. At a garden- 
party given by one of these friends of Mr. 
Carlisle, Laurie met a gentleman who, by 
current report, was possessed of immense 
riches. lLaurie’s good looks had not been 
of the kind that fade early; she was still 
an attractive woman. Moreover she had 
learned much since she came to London, 
and possessed the priceless gift of tact. 

The gentleman was struck by her sweet 
face and still somewhat unsophisticated 
ways, and sought opportunity to see more 
of her, while Laurie became honestly 
attracted by the man apart from his wealth. 
They were married in less than a year, and 
thus both Laurie and George had won 
their heart’s desire. They meet sometimes 
in society and smile over their youthful 
dreams and impossible ideals, Laurie with 
a touch of sadness, but George with a 
feeling of superiority, for he seems perfectly 
content with his life, and is still laying up 
riches for himself. Laurie, however, some- 
times catches a glimpse of higher things, 
she hears the flutter of an angel’s wings 
near her for a moment, and then she 
gives a little sigh for what “might have 
been.” 








The ’Buses and ’Busmen of London 


BY GEORGE A. LEASK 


HEN London began to be riddled 
\W with Tubes and Electric Railways 
there were not wanting those who 
took to prophesying the early doom of the 
omnibus. Years have passed since the first 
introduction of the “twopenny tube,” and 
London still retains its most peculiar and 
unique omnibus system. True, the horse- 
‘bus is to some extent destined to fall into 
oblivion, but the ubiquitous motor-’bus is 
already taking its place, and so Londoners 
may pride themselves for generations yet 
to come in their unmatched and popular 
system of ‘buses. 

Years come and go, seasons shock us by 
their unfavourable atmospheric behaviour, 
commercial depression spreads over the 
country, but the omnibus jogs along, 
thriving always, and ever popular. Presid- 
ing at a recent meeting of Messrs. Tilling, 
Limited, the well-known omnibus proprietors 
of London, Mr. R. §. Tilling informed his 
audience that notwithstanding the bad 
record of the past summer and autumn, 
and the general slackness of business in 
the metropolis, the receipts of his company 
had increased by over £3000. Surely this is 
a striking tribute to the popularity of the 
London ’buses, and this represents but one 
company. This firm in question are alive 
to the future part the motor is destined to 
play in London vehicular traffic, and have 
set by a sum of £1000 for the purpose of 
experimenting in motor traction. The 
motor-’buses already in use in certain parts 
of London are meeting with much appreci- 
ation. In the West End there has been 
for some time an excellent service of motor- 
"buses, running from Marble Arch to Kilburn, 
and then further out as far as Cricklewood. 
Though not particularly congested along 
this fine thoroughfare, the traffic is not 
inconsiderable, and the dexterous driving 
of the *busmen combined with the swiftness 
of transit has done much to break down 
the prejudice that undoubtedly existed 
when the question of motor-’buses was first 
mooted. 

But it is now time to say something 
about the ‘busmen themselves, as this paper 
is intended to deal with both the vehicles 
and the men connected with them. Time 
has wrought changes in many phases of 


London life, and in ’bus life in particular. 
It is true that the ’busman is not the inter- 
esting personality he once was. He now 
belongs to a numerous family, and with so 
many brothers, is in less danger of being 
spoiled. Years ago when omnibuses were 
not too numerous, the ‘busman was the pet 
and idol of all true Cockneys, as well as 
country visitors to town. The old-time 
driver was usually a man who had about 
him a flavour of the good old coaching days. 
His jovial rubicund countenance beamed all 
over as he pulled up to enable passengers to 
board his ‘bus. 
Every morn- 
ing business 
men met him, 
punctual to a 
minute, wait- 
ing at some 
particular 
corner. He 
knew his early 
customers by 
heart, and 
would wait 
minutes for 
them if need 
be. So too the 
conductor has 
changed with 
the times. 
Now, as then, 
he is the close 
friend and ally 
of his driver, 
though the ticket system and the inspector 
has made his life somewhat different from 
the old free-and-easy style. Under the old 
régime the driver and conductor did their 
utmost to work harmoniously together. 
The result was a rich harvest of tips. 
Now-a-days the introduction of the ticket 
has done away with this entirely, and 
neither *bus-driver nor conductor expect 
gratuities from passengers. The latter 
pays his fare, and looks for his ticket as 
the formal receipt. If the conductor makes 
but one mistake the irate traveller heaps 
abuse upon the unlucky head of the man 
with the ticket-punch. The drivers, too, 
are on the whole not so courteous as of 
old. There is an increasing tendency to 
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MR. G. SMITH, A WELL-KNOWN 
KILBURN FIGURE 


Drove a “ Favourite” in 1849 from 
Holloway to Westminster, after- 
wards for thirty years drove from 
Victoria Station to Kilburn 











The ‘Buses 


ignore old 
ladies -stand- 
ing on the 


kerb with out- 
stretched 
arms. But the 
most satisfac- 
tory change in 
London ‘bus- 
men is in their 
moral _ recti- 
tude. With the 
passing of the 
tip system 





went also 
MR. J. HARDING many induce- 
ments to de- 

Began to drive in 1848 from Black- fr ] } 
wall to Knightsbridge. rauc the 


owners of the 
omnibus. The men to-day keep a sharp 
look-out on their reputation. The conductor 
knows that the ticket-inspector may pounce 
upon him any moment, and this necessarily 
makes him most careful with regard to the 
money and tickets in his possession. Before 
the ticket system came into vogue, it is 
well-known that the omnibus companies 
were defrauded wholesale, the only check 
on the day’s takings being the honesty of 
the men themselves. Mention will be made 
later on of some inducement to honesty and 
thrift on the part of *>busmen. Meantime 
let us note a few interesting facts about 
the vehicles themselves. 

With the growth of London, has come 
an increase in the number of ‘buses. A 
dozen years ago there were 1900 ’buses on 
the streets of London, while the number 
to-day is considerably over 2500. More 
than half of them belong to the London 
General Omnibus Company, the next 
biggest proprietor being the London Road 
Car Company. We have already alluded 
to Messrs. Tilling, who have a large number 
of ’buses plying in different parts of the 
metropolis. Then there is the London 
Omnibus Carriage Company, and a com- 
bination of private proprietors who own the 
remainder not included above. An ordinary 
‘bus runs on an average sixty-four miles a 
day, carries 420 passengers, and earns some- 
thing like £210s. A ’bus weighs 32 ecwt., 
and the cost of making a complete vehicle 
from first and last is £150. The wood used 
is ash and oak, except the panelling, which 
is mahogany, and the windows are of plate- 
glass. 

The first ‘bus ever put on a London 
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street was a curious vehicle which would 
now-a-days appear to our eyes more like a 
funeral hearse. It was in 1829 that a Mr. 
Shillibeer, coach-builder and undertaker, of 
Bloomsbury Square, commenced running 
between the historic borough of Paddington 
and the Bank, a special coach drawn by 
three horses abreast. On the side of this 
embryo’bus was written the title “Omnibus,” 
and it provided accommodation for fifteen 
to eighteen passengers, the inside only 
being built for seating purposes. The idea 
caught on, and in the year 1855 the London 
Omnibus Company came into existence, and 
from that day to this the history of the 
London omnibus has been marked by a 
two-fold characteristic—success and in- 
crease. It may not be generally known 
that attached to each ‘bus is a stud of 
twelve horses, so that the amount of labour 
extracted daily from a London ’bus horse 
is not so severe as one might at first be 
inclined to suppose. Of these twelve 
horses, only ten, or, in other words, five 
pairs, are worked in any one day, so that 
a complete day’s rest is assured every sixth 
day for each pair. 

The horses are splendidly cared for. All 
the companies have extensive stables in 
and around London, and every detail is 
attended to that will ensure the proper 
treatment of the *bus horse. The stables 
are in many cases up-stairs, and double 
in shape, being well ventilated, while the 
approach is by easy stairs covered with 
soft moss and straw. Over each stall is hung 
the particular collar of its occupier. Here 
and there one 
would notice 
a t these 
stables certain 
vacant stalls, 
reminding us 
that their oc- 
cupiers are out 
on the road, 
perhaps many 
miles away, 
amid the roar 
and din of city 
traffic. As 
each pair 
comes in from 
the street, 
handy grooms 





MR. RANDALL DEAN 


‘ ° . Began to drive in 1849. Had charge 
are immedi- of the first omnibus from Islington 
ately in at- to the Old Kent Road, and in 


1851 from Islington to the Great 


tendance, and Exhibition in Hyde Park. 
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promptly dress the steaming horses, and 
see that they are properly fed and got 
ready for the next run. 

Turning again to the drivers, it is interest- 
ing to note that they have evolved quite a 
scientific system of whip-talking. Most 
people will have noticed the peculiar signals 
which ‘busmen make to one another on 
passing or at other times. If a passenger 
be spied by the driver some few yards in 
front of his ’bus, a slash of the whip against 
the side of the ‘bus warns the conductor to 
look out for the intending passenger. But 
among the drivers of *buses, as also of cabs 
and trams, there exists a regular code of 
signals communicated by a particular 
movement of the whip. When our driver 
wishes to inform the conductor of a car 
passing in the opposite direction that an 
inspector of tickets, familiarly known to 
‘busmen as “jumper,” is waiting further 
along the road, the information is conveyed 
by three distinct raps with the handle of 
the whip against the side of the car. How 
common is it to see drivers holding out 
the whip horizontally! This is the ‘bus- 
man’s way of greetinga friend on an opposite 
bus. If a “pirate” ’bus is in front of an 
ordinary omnibus, the driver is warned by 
a friend coming in the opposite direction, 
and the signal consists of laying the whip 
on the right shoulder. One of the most 
curious of these strange customs is changing 
the whip from the right hand to the left. 
This means that the previous ’bus has not 
been up to its scheduled time, and that the 
driver has been reported at the terminus. 
So in these ways drivers proceeding in 
opposite direc- 
tions are able 
to converse 
with one 
another, with- 
out opening 
their mouths. 

A London 
*busman, it 
is often  re- 
marked, has 
hundreds_ of 
masters each 
day, and this 
being the case 
it is not sur- 
prising to learn 
that the omni- 


bus, like many 
Was in one Omnibus Company’s her ful 
service from 1856 to 1901. other uselu 





MR. J. GALE 


institutions, 
comes in fora 
lot of abuse. 
One very 
common 
cause of com- 
plaint is that 
they are not 
fast enough. 
Crawling 
"buses, the 
patroniser of 
the twopenny- 
tube would 
contempt- 
uously term 


them. It has 
been fre- Who for forty-three years had charge 
of an omnibus running from 
Blackwall to Piccadilly Circus. 





MR. ROBERT BLAKER 


quently urged 
that all heavy 
traffic in London streets should use the centre 
of the roads, leaving the kerb-sides to cabs 
and other passenger vehicles. But against 
this it is contended that buses should keep 
to the kerb side of the road whatever their 
speed, for the public would not rush through 
a maze of traffic in order to board an 
omnibus. That some drivers are notoriously 
guilty of hugging the kerb-stone, and driv- 
ing leisurely is not to be gainsayed, so that 
the grumblers have some little excuse for 
their fault-finding, but on the whole the 
fear of trouble at the terminus of the ‘bus 
route keeps drivers pretty much on the 
alert, for each vehicle has a stated time- 
table to keep, and there is a fine or repri- 
mand if this be not adhered to. Then there 
is another class of fault-finder, who think 
that conductors do not give passengers 
sufficient time to mount and dismount. It 
is no uncommon sight to see an elderly and 
rather slow person nearly jerked off the top of 
the ‘bus when mounting after it is in motion. 
Still another grumbler is vexed at the 
inspector’s visits. But this latter class 
must surely be few and far between, for it 
is only right, both in the interest of the 
omnibus company and the passengers 
themselves, that the fares should be oc- 
casionally checked, for even the most care- 
ful conductor may at times make great 
mistakes, or grow careless. 

One of the things that strikes forcibly the 
visitor to London for the first time are the 
cries of the "bus conductor, and even a 
thorough-going Londoner might often be 
at a loss to know what a particular *busman 
was trying to say. “Benk! Benk!” we 
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hear a lusty 
voice exclaim- 
ing, but it is 
a few minutes 
before we 
grasp the fact 
that the con- 
ductor is tell- 
ing us of the 
destination of 








his *bus. His 
neighbour is 
dinning into 


our ears words 
that sound like 
“’Obon!” and 
we are inform- 
ed that Hol- 
born is the 
locality meant. 
Similarly, 
“ Hangel,” “’Olloway” and “’Ighgate” stand 
respectively for ‘‘ The Angel,” a well-known 
land-mark in Islington, Holloway and High- 
gate, to which places numerous lines of 
"buses travel from all partsof London. The 
conductor is far more orderly than he used 
to be, and the discordant noises which used 
to be heard when half-a-dozen ’buses met 
say at Marble Arch, or Oxford Circus, are 
now no longer noticeable. Indeed so grat- 
ing to the nerves had the cries become 
that serious steps were proposed to prohibit 
these harsh calls. But take them all round, 
the London "busmen are as fine a body of 
public servants as any to be found in that 
great city. Manyof them areveryintelligent, 
and most are extremely obliging. A tripon 
the top of an omnibus, with a seat next the 
driver, is something not to be despised. 
Perhaps our genial companion has been over 
the same route for thirty years or more, and 
he is a perfect mine of interesting facts and 
anecdotes. He knowsall the history of the 
various buildings we are passing, and will 
recount many various thrilling experiences 
of his life on the road. 

Of the thousands who ride on omnibuses 
each day, few ever stop to think of the 
future of the drivers and conductors. In 
their case, as in so many others, there comes 
a day when old age creeps on, and work must 
be abandoned. We travel perhaps for years 
on a particular omnibus route, and suddenly 
receive a slight shock, for we miss a familiar 
face from the driver’s box, or from the 
foot-board, and then we learn that our 
friend has become a martyr to rheumatism, 
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THE LATE MR. MORRIS 
ABRAHAMS 


The Founder and late President of 
the Omnibus Men’s Superannu- 
ation Fund. 


or is in some other way unfit for his 
duties. But happily the cessation of active 
work does not mean poverty or starvation 
in numerous cases. The London ’busmen 
have a splendid Omnibus Men’s Super- 
annuation Fund, and a small subscription 
at regular intervals entitles to a pension 
after a certain number of years’ service. It 
also grants relief in times of sickness or 
actual destitution. So for this reason alone, 
there is an incentive for ’busmen of to-day 
to be thrifty and steady, for it often happens 
that long before the age when most men of 
the working-classes are compelled to cease 
work, the ’busman can retire on a comfort- 
able little pension, and with his savings and 
any emolument from other light employ- 
ment, can enjoy the remainder of his life 
in ease and plenty. Some time. ago 
most of the London ’busmen might have 
been seen in mourning, giving outward 
evidence of their grief by strips of crape that 
fluttered from their whips, for one of their 
best friends had passed away in the person 
of Mr. Morris Abrahams, Chairman of the 
Omnibus Men’s Superannuation Fund, who 
died at Brighton. It was some half-dozen 
years ago that Mr. Abrahams, a regular 
though not a necessary omnibus rider—for 
he was a man of independent means— 

















E. R. P. MOON, M.P. 


A Trustee of the Omnibus Men’s Superannuation Fund. 
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marked his interest in drivers and con- 
ductors by helping to found a fund which 
should provide for old age. In his kindly 
efforts Mr. Abrahams was associated with 
Lord Rothschild, and these two gentlemen 
have probably done more to alleviate the 
*busman’s lot than any one in London. 
In concluding mention should be made of 
the solitary ’Busman’s Shelter in the great 
Metropolis. This is to be seen at Muswell 
Hill, and the innovation is due to the 
initiative of the British Women’s Temper- 
ance Association. To within seven years 


ago the appearance of an omnibus in that 
healthy suburb was something of a novelty. 
But the great increase of population in 
recent years has called for a seven-minutes’ 
*bus service to and from the West End, 
and the inhabitants, through the local 
temperance association, have voluntarily 
defrayed the cost of the erection of a shelter 
as a counter attraction to the public-house. 
Comfortable inside, it is much appreciated 
by drivers and conductors, and the experi- 
ment is one which might be well imitated 
in other parts of London. 





The Monarch 


BY PROFESSOR R. A. 


THROUGH the personal intervention of Lord 
Curzon, an experienced British surveyor, Cap- 
tain H. Wood, was given permission to visit 
the capital of Nepal in 1903 for the purpose of 
making accurate measurements of the positions 
of peaks of the Himalayas visible from there, 
to settle a point which has been a subject of 
controversy among geographers for fitty years. 
About the middle of last century it was found 
that a peak, which had been observed and 
measured by officers of the Survey of India 
from six different stations, was higher than any 
other hitherto measured in the world. This 





of Mountains 
GREGORY, F.R.A.S. 


snow-peak of the Himalayas was found to 
have an altitude of 29,002 feet; and as no 
local or native name could be discovered for 
it, the name of “ Mount Everest,” which has 
since become a household word, was given 
to it. 

Shortly afterwards three German geographers 
—the brothers Schlaginweit—explored the high 
mountains of India and Tibet, and constructed 
many panoramic drawings of the snow-peaks 
of the Himalayas. One of the brothers took 
observations from a hill in Nepal named 
Kaulia, and certified that the peak which had 


RANGE OF THE HIMALAYAS IN NEPAL, SHOWING MOUNT EVEREST 
From the “ Geographical Journal 
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CAPTAIN WOOD’S DRAWING OF HIMALAYAN PEAKS SEEN FROM THE HILL NAMED 
KAULIA IN NEPAL 


been designated Everest had the local native 
name of Gaurisankar. Continental geographers 
accepted Schlaginweit’s views, and have con- 
tinued to this day to call the highest mountain 
in the world Gaurisankar. Since then much 
controversy has taken place over the question 
whether the monarch of mountains has a native 
name as well as the one given to it by the 
British surveyors, or whether two different 
peaks have been observed. Captain Wood’s 
observations, described in a report which has 
recently reached this country, have settled the 
matter beyond dispute. 

In 1903 he visited Kaulia and found that 
Gaurisankar and Everest are different peaks 
thirty-six miles apart, as represented in the 
accompanying drawing. Everest itself is an 


inconspicuous peak just visible in a gap of 
the main range when observed from Kaulia, 
and the famous Gaurisankar of the Nepalese is 
a peak known in the records of the Survey of 
India as Peak XX, and having the height of 
23,440 feet. There are about ten thousand 
snow-peaks in the Himalayas, a few of which 
are shown in the accompanying picture from 
the Journal of the Royal Geographical Society ; 
so itis perhaps not surprising that Sclaginweit 
mistook another peak for Everest when he made 
his observations. But now this identification 


‘has been shown to be incorrect, it is to be hoped 


that continental geographers will accept Everest 
as the name of the highest mountain in the 
world, and not give the name of the lower peak 
Gaurisankar to this summit. 














THE CZAR LEAVING THE WINTER PALACE, ST. PETERSBURG, TO CONDUCT A REVIEW OF HIS TROOPS. 
THE EMPRESS AND THE DOWAGER EMPRESS ARE IN THE CARRIAGE 
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Over-Sea Notes 


From Our Own Correspondents 











THE LATE KING’S TOMB, RAROTONGA 


Note the Royal Crown on the top of the central monument 


Interesting Facts about Rarotonga 


In very ancient times the land of Rarotonga 
was divided amongst the crew of the canoe 


that first took 
possession of the 
island, and the 
representatives 
of the eldest 
branch of each 
family are now 
known as Arikis, 
or Mataiapos, ac- 
cording to their 
original rank on 
landing. These 
chiefs have at all 


times been re- 
cognised as 
trustees for the 


descendants of the 
original ancestor 
who resided on 
the land; but they 


now claim the 
right to expel any 
man who dares 


to assert his in- 
dependence, or act 


in any manner 
contrary to the 
views of his over- 
lord. In olden 
days, when it was 


essential to the 
existence of a 
tribe that all 
should be of one 


mind and obedient 
to the chief, any 
one disputing his 
will might well 
have been turned 
off the land with 
the consent of the 
whole tribe. Now, 
however, this con- 
sent is not always 
deemed necessary 
by either Ariki or 
Mataiapo. 


The aborigines of Rarotonga are very closely 
akin to the Maoris of New Zealand, 
probably at one time had frequent intercourse 
with them. They are not naturally industrious, 


and 

















SOME OF THE NATIVES OF MANGAIA 


The Island is 116 miles from Rarotonga and the entire population is only 1541. 








There 


is no break in the outer reef which encircles the Island 
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nor have they had any reason for becoming so; 
but as they are quite aware of the value of 
European goods, it may be concluded that they 
would work willingly enough if inducement 
offered. Industry would probably follow good 
land regulations; but these, it is considered, 
should compel a certain amount of fencing to 
be done every year. 

The seat and centre of the government of the 
Cook Islands—the double township of Avarua 
and Avatiu—is situated on the north or lee side 
of the Island of Rarotonga, opposite two small 
openings in the coral reef. The former has the 
advantage of a boat harbour, where small craft 
can be moored in safety when the wind is not 
blowing in from the sea. The residence of the 
Commissioner and the establishment of the 
ex-queen are situated here. 

Though the dwellings of the natives are built 
of coral concrete, the Government offices are 
constructed of wood, and are not imposing in 
appearance. 


Mangaia 

MANGAIA is the most southerly island of the 
Cook Group, and is second in importance to 
Rarotonga only on account of its difficult and 
dangerous coast. A fringing reef closely sur- 
rounds the island, and there is no break or 
passage through which a boat can reach the 
shore, The sea-face of the reef is so steep that 
vessels can only with the greatest difficulty 
obtain an anchorage. Communication between 
them and the islanders is carried on by the 


latter in canoes, which they navigate most 
skilfully through the surf on the reef. 

Mangaia is almost circular. Around it, rising 
gently from the shallow lagoon within the reef, 
is a narrow, sandy beach. From this there rises, 
almost abruptly, a steep cliff about one hundred 
feet in height of jagged and broken coral rock, 
pierced and tunnelled with numerous fissures 
and caves. On the top of this rise is-a level 
plateau, known as the “makatea,” which ex- 
tends, about a mile in average width, nearly 
all round the island. The inner edge of this 
flattened ring descends again almost to sea-level, 
enclosing an ancient crater. In the midst of 
this rise several volcanic mounds, the highest 
having an elevation of six hundred «nd fifty- 
six feet. The hollow area is drained by natural 
subterranean channels under the ‘‘ makatea” 
into the sea. The eastern side of the island is 
a desert of basalt rock. Cocoanuts, bananas, 
oranges, limes, citrons, and other fruits grow 
plentifully. The annual export of copra is 
large, as is also that of perishable fruits. The 
natives have cultivated much of the land, and 
owing to their industry the productions of the 
island have a favourable name. The coffee is 
the best produced in the Cook Group, not from 
any superiority of soil or climate, but because 
of the care exercised in picking and drying the 
berries. 

Although the general fertility of the land is 
below that of the other islands of the group, the 
natives produce better results because of the 
consequent necessity for cultivation. 




















HOW OUR GREAT-GRANDFATHERS AND GREAT-GRANDMOTHERS DRESSED IN THE YEAR OF WATERLOO 
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LET us TALK it OVER! 


HELPFUL CHATS WITH MOTHERS AND DAUGHTERS 





THE PFOPLE WHO TIRE US 


Frrst there are those who have a ready-made 
opinion on even the newest subjects, who sum 
up a grave situation with a conclusive com- 
ment on some one connected with it, who close all 
the interesting issues open to speculation by a 
terse utterance delivered as though they would say 
‘*now wisdom has spoken.” Their minds are 
impervious to new impressions, they measure all 
facts by the few they already know. Such want 
of receptiveness would have silenced even Lord 
Macaulay and dulled the universal interest felt by 
Sidney Smith. That they are prudent people who 
never make any serious mistakes in life does 
not render them more interesting. Strangers 
approach them with the hope that pertains to 
inexperience, make advances and invite sympathy, 
but abandoning this attitude perforce, are pro- 
nounced less attractive than they seemed by the 
very source of their discomfiture. 


THE WORDY BORE 


The unresponsively tiresome are less trying than 
the exuberant, because one gets rid of them more 
easily. The second kind tell you their whole his- 
tory at a first interview, and continue to tell it to 
you every time you meet them, the same facts, 
over and over, with their judgment on this or that. 
They like you, want you to like them, their frank- 
ness means goodwill, but they underrate your 
powers of memory, and either forget that you 
already know all they have to impart or think the 
narrative is as interesting to you as to them. 


THE ‘‘SUPERIOR” BORE 


Then there are the well-informed people whom 
it is impossible to interest, and with whom the 
first interview, that is always tentative, proves 
such a failure. With new acquaintances we feel 
our way to better knowledge, but the too well- 
informed person has been everywhere, has seen 
everything, and stops every timid advance with ‘‘I 
know ” or “I have been there.” I remember 
once traversing the universe in well-meant effort to 
convey something to or elicit something from a 
fenced mind of this kind, and at length reaching 
Japan as hopeful territory, told some little tale a 
friend had written me from the flowery land, when 
this dreadful person said, ‘‘I have written two 
books on Japan,” and then lapsed into silence. 
When I heard later that the most intimate member 
of his household had run away in sheer desperation 
I was not surprised. 


BLESSED IGNORANCE 


We sometimes think that knowledge affords 
valuable credentials, but in everyday intercourse 
alittle ignorance is such a help that when we have it 
not we might advantageously feign its possession. 
It is such a pleasure to many people to impart 
what they know when asked, that the sym- 
— might often seek further information on 
amiliar matters. In a foreign land not one person 
in a hundred will refuse information even where it 
is troublesome to convey it; the same spirit abides 
at home if we could approach it with the same 
confidence, 


CONVERSATIONAL AGGRESSORS 


information sometimes approaches 
less graciously. When people announce that 
they are going to tell you the plain truth, it 
means that they are going to say things you 
consider unnecessary, and in an unpleasant way. 
There are people who would take trouble to 
carry you pleasant information, to tell you the 
flattering things some person of consequence had 
said of you, to offer a cordial commendation of 
something you had done, or to impart to you 
the joy your.own personality had caused some 
one sometime. If they do this too often and 
to many people, they are called insincere. Un- 
pleasantness is not considered insincere, and 
yet a hard fact is more likely to be out of focus 
when presented unexpectedly than is a kindly 
cordial utterance. 


Unsought 


IN TRIBULATION, PATIENCE 


There is much art in giving blows, as Izaak Wal- 
ton drove that hackneyed fishing-hook through his 
— worm’s viscera—tenderly ; but it is to be 
eared this is only possible over issues that have 
lost the personal edge. A school-master can say 
the hardest things privately to the erring school- 
boy, the pastor to his unsatisfactory parishioner, 
and no offence is felt, but where there is no gulf 
of years or social status, the winged words are 
apt to sting. The plain speaker who is not of our 
generation may be, probably is, our friend, but the 
plain speaker of our own set or circle certainly is 
not. 

When we want to excuse the over candid critic 
we say, ‘it is only his or her way,” and the 
indifferent and unwounded assent, but the others 
are apt to ask, audibly or silently, what right he or 
she had to acquire ways so odious. When we are 
young we usually quarrel with the free commenta- 
tor, when we are older and wiser we drift away 
without noise or fracas. It is quite true that 
unpleasant people do most harm to themselves 
ultimately, but in the interval they inflict a con- 
siderable amount of pain on their neighbours. 


THE GOOD INVOLVED 


If our minds were attuned not only to the 
song we are individually trying to sing, but to 
the permanent remote harmonies, we might see and 
profit by the germ of truth even in an incivility. 
We may be unconsciously acquiring oddities or bad 
habits of our own, which we do not notice and our 
friends do not tell us of, so that the smart remark 
which opens our eyes, or the plain truth thrown at 
us in supreme indifference to our feelings, may con- 
fer a benefit. I remember trying long to break a 
friend of the growing habit of grimacing, a habit 
into which a multitude of people fall, as will be 
evident to the eye that looks observantly on the 
faces that pass in the street, but words made no 
impression. The effect was reached by a casual 
—. photograph. The victim saw, and never 
smiled in that particular way again. 

Some one says that the absence of reasoned 
courtesy is an inheritance from primeval man, who 
doubtless domineered impolitely over his antedilu- 
vian household, but it probably dates merely from 
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nursery days when the only child was permitted to 
behave like a tyrannous little Turk, or from the 
school-days when the child enjoyed some element 
of social or other importance. Some people can 
bear early prominence nobly, but in the main it is 
not a wholesome ingredient in life’s breakfast. It 
may be that a fling at our ways would benefit us, 
could we receive it in a chastened spirit. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS 


Alice in Wonderland.—At seventeen you are far 
too young to be accepted anywhere as a nursing 
probationer. The work is arduous, and women 
must be fully grown before they are permitted to 
undertake it. Twenty-five to thirty-six or thirty- 
eight is the time of life at which applicants for 
training are received at the hospitals. You might 
send in your application when you are twenty- 
three, as the chances are that it will be necessary 
to wait a couple of years before a vacancy occurs. 
One reason—perhaps, in many cases, the chief 
reason—for the popularity of nursing is that it can 
be learned at little or no cost. Most hospitals pay 
the probationer, if her appointment is ratified, after 
a month’s trial. The usual rate of payment begins 
at £12 per annum, All the London Hospitals. and 
most provincial hospitals train nursing probationers. 
The time of training is three years before a nurse 
is fully qualified. Application for an appointment 
is made to the matron of the hospital. If there is 
no vacancy, additional or paying probationers may 
be admitted. These pay, usually, £50 per annum. 
They do the same work and receive the same 
instruction as the ordinary probationers. 

Edith B. ; Streatham.—In The Literary Year Book, 
published by George Allen, you will find a Con- 
tributors’ Guide to periodical literature. Addresses 
of publications that accept contributions are given, 
with, in most cases, some idea of the rate of 
remuneration. Literary aspirants should en- 
deavour to possess this annual. 

Saucy.—To become a member of a Club the candi- 
date must be proposed and seconded by two mem- 
bers to whom she is personally known. Her name 
then goes before the Bennatieee, who elect or reject 
her.’ When elected, she pays her entrance fee 
and a year’s subscription. Different clubs have 
different conditions of membership, according as 
they are social or professional. 

Bessie.—Massage is not quite so popular in Eng- 
land as it was some years ago. That it is of the 
greatest use in cases of atrophy or weakness of the 
muscles is beyond question. ‘The masseuse re- 
quires training in anatomy and physiology that she 
may know the position of the muscles, The 
masseuse should have a good physique, as the work 
is very exhausting. She should also have a serene 
temperament, as her own nature acts on the 
patient. The remuneration varies from 10s. 6d. to 
3s. 6d. per visit. To earn a living the masseuse 
would require to be known and valued by medical 
men, as her cases would depend in great measure 
on their introductions, A list of teachers of 
massage and of establishments where pupils are 
trained could be obtained from the Nurses’ Club, 
12, Buckingham Street, Strand, London. 

Not Proud.—There is a very fair demand for lady 
servants, and a regular demand for lady nurses. 
The latter are trained at the Norland Institute, 
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London, and at the Princess Christian College, 
Withington, Manchester. y nurses meet an 
actual want, and many children deprived of much 
of a mother’s care by the demands of social life 
may find a substitute in the gentlewoman who has 
affection to bestow on those who require it. 

Wishing to Emigrate.—Practical training in 
Housework, Cooking, Dairy work, Poultry rearing, 
Laundry and Dressmaking can be obtained by ladies 
who contemplate colonial life at the Colonial 
Training Home, Leaton, Wrockwardine, Welling- 
ton, Salop. The time of training is three to six 
months, the terms 10/- to 21/- per week. Certifi- 
cates of proficiency are given to qualified pupils. 
There is also a Training College for Colonials in 
connexion with the Swanley Horticultural College, 
Swanley, Kent. Much information relative to 
remunerative occupations for women can be 
obtained from a periodical entitled Women’s 
Employments, issued monthly, price 1d. or post free 
for twelve months for 1/6. It is published by the 
Central Bureau for the Employment of Women, 
9, Southampton Street, Holborn, and the informa- 
tion it contains may be relied on as authentic and 
up-to-date. 

Florrie.—Faded photographs can be restored to 
their original colour by immersion in a dilute solu- 
tion of bi-chloride of mercury till the yellowness 
disappears. If the photograph is mounted the 
result can be attained by placing it for a sufficient 
time in close contact with blotting-paper well 
saturated with bi-chloride. The process does not 
quickly restore lost detail, but it removes the sickly 
yellow colour, and makes the photograph bright 
and clear. A photograph taken from a faded 
original will be much sharper and better than the 
old photograph. 

Heart Loneliness.—Keep it dark, dear friend, 
keep it dark. Evidently the worm in the bud has 
not preyed on your a condition if your 
friends think you ‘‘awfully contented and un- 
interesting.” People have died of love, or at least 
of the disappointment due to love betrayed, but I 
feel sure no one ever succumbed to the vague desire 
fora brave wooer. He will probably come in time, 
you know twenty is not an age even within sight 
of the region of despair. Meantime try to become 
as clever and sensible as you can. 

Daisy.—Some of your own work would make a 
very acceptable wedding present, I feel sure, and 
your knowing only the Sctbesnese is no reason 
why your present should not be addressed to the 
bride. You could give an embroidered afternoon 
tea-cloth done either in linen filoselle or in Duncan’s 
washing silks, or a sideboard cloth in drawn work, 
or a set of dessert d’oyleys, or a silk-frilled cushion 
(though there would be less of your work in this), 
or a couple of duchesse toilette covers with mats. 
A silk granny bag is a most useful present : make 
the outside of pretty brocade and line with pink, 
blue, or cream silk. These bags are made with 
U-shaped pieces of covered cardboard to each side, 
the double material is gathered in to these, and 
the iaouth of the bag is closed with ribbons drawn 
through tiny brass or gilt rings. A needlebook 
should be attached to one side, inside, and loops 
for scissors, thimble and other accessories to the 
other side. A little bag for buttons can be 
attached to one of the side pieces outside. The 
material for a good-sized bag will cost twelve or 
fifteen shillings. VERITY. 








Travelling Fish 


THE travelling perch of Ceylon derives its 
name from its habit of walking, by means of 
its elongated gills, from one pond to another. 
This it does only when its own pond is nearly 
dry, and generally in the early morning when 
the dew is on the Its walk is but a 
painful shuffle, and heartily glad the poor fish 
must be when, guided by an unerring instinct, 
it finds and plunges into another and deeper 


pool. 
Stopping the Plague in India 


WE suppose it is scarcely possible for English- 
men at home to realise the depth of the ignor- 
ance still holding down our fellow subjects in 
India. During a recent outbreak of plague one 
man consulted his religious teacher and was 
told that he must secure the head of a man who 
had died from plague and hide it under his 
bed as a protection from the disease. He did 
so, and it was not until five had died in that 
house from plague that the cause was dis- 
covered. 


A Dual Monarchy 

Two direct descendants of Mohammed bear 
sway in Morocco—his Shereefian Majesty the 
Sultan, who reigns and rules from the northern 
capital (Fez), and the southern, Morocco city 
(Marakesh), and the Grand Shereef, who bears 
sway at Wazan over a small district, and is 
under French protection. The latter is rever- 
enced throughout North Africa as a descendant 
of Mohammed through his daughter Fatmeh, 
and as possessing a pedigree even more flawless 
than that of the Snlten. Both occupy high 
ecclesiastical positions, but that of the Grand 
Shereef, as head of the powerful Moslem order 
of Mulai Taiebm, is the higher of the two, and 
pilgrims bringing him religious homage and 
substantial offerings visit Wazan, not only from 
all parts of Morocco, but from many regions 
of the Islamic world of North-West Africa. 


“ Lucky” Grasshoppers 


OnE of the Medici family, a cardinal, asked 
a bishop, whom he disliked, to breakfast in his 
garden. The cardinal handed the bishop a 
glass of wine. At that moment a grasshopper 
fell from a tree into the wine, abe servant 
then threw away. The wine was afterwards 
known to have been poisoned. So the Italians 
think that a grasshopper brings good luck, and 
that if one can be kept alive in a cage fora 
month the year will be prosperous. 


A Cute Yankee 

THE American in the corner of the non- 
smoking first-class carriage insisted on lighting 
his cigar. The indignant Britisher in the other 
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corner protested, and protestedin vain. At the 
next station he hailed the guard, with hostile 
intent; but the placid American was too quick 
for him. ‘“ Guard,” he drawled, “‘ I think that 
you'll find that this gentleman is travelling 
with a third-class ticket on him.” Investigation 

roved him to be right, and the indignant 

ritisher was ejected. A spectator of the little 
scene asked the triumphant American how he 
knew about that ticket. ‘‘ Waal,” explained 
the imperturbable stranger, ‘‘it was sticking 
out of his pocket, and I saw it was the same 
colour as mine.” 


A Dog’s Reasoning 


A HiGHLanD shepherd was lost during a 
great storm of snow. Next. day the dog 
appeared at the man’s cot; the animal was 
very excited, and did what he had never been 
known to do before—snatched a bannock from 
the table and rushed out with it. The oppor- 
tunity to follow the dog was not neglected, for 
collies will often bring assistance to a master 
who has fallen over rock or cliff, 

They tracked the poor collie through the 
snow, up the glen, and over the hills, till at 
last they found him sitting woefully by the 
body of his dead master. But the bannock ? 
It was found laid up against the shepherd’s 
cheek, the dog evidently having imagined it 
was from hunger his master suffered. 

Many a time and oft had that Highlander 
shepherd shared his frugal meal with his collie; 
and now, collie must have thought, “I must 
try to do something for poor master.” 


ASTRONOMICAL NOTES FOR OCTOBER 


THE Sun rises in the latitude of Greenwich 
on the 1st day of this month at 6h. 2m. in the 
morning, and sets at 5h. 37m. in the evening; 
on the 11th he rises at 6h. 18m., and sets at dh. 
15m.; and on the 2lst rises at 6h. 35m., and 
sets at 4h. 53m. He is on the meridian at the 
beginning of the month about 10 minutes before 
noon by our clocks, a difference which increases 
to 16 minutes by the end of the month, and 
renders the evenings apparently much darker in 
proportion than the mornings. The Greenwich 
times of the Moon’s phases are: First Quarter 
at 54 minutes past noon on the 5th; Full at 57 
minutes before noon on the 13th; Last Quarter 
at 51 minutes past noon on the 21st; and New 
at Gh. 58m. on the morning of the 28th. She 
will be in apogee, or furthest from the earth, 
at half-an-hour after noon on the 14th, and in 
perigee, or nearest us, at half-past 4 o'clock on 
the morning of the 28th. As that day is also 
the | of New Moon, exceptionally high tides 
may then be expected. No eclipses, nor any 
other special phenomena of importance are due 
this month. The planet Mercury will be at 
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superior conjunction with the Sun on the 12th, 
and will not be well situated for observation 
during October. Venus rises later each morn- 
ing, and is also moving in an easterly direction 
through the constellation Leo, entering Virgo 
towards the end of the month; she will be in 
conjunction with the horned waning Moon on 
the morning of the 26th. Mars is diminishing 
in brightness, and sets a little earlier each even- 
ing; he is moving in an easterly direction through 
the constellation Sagittarius. Jupiter continues 
to increase in brightness and rises earlier each 
evening, being situated in the constellation 
Taurus, not far to the north-west of the bright 
star Aldebaran; he will be in conjunction with 
the Moon about 7 o’clock on the morning of the 
17th. Saturn reaches his stationary point on 
the last day of this month nearly south of the 
star Alpha in the constellation Aquarius; he is 
on the meridian at 9 o’clock in the evening on the 
6th, and at 8 o’clock on the 21st.—w. T. LYNN. 


CHESS NOTES 
SOLVING COMPETITION. 


Since our last page was issued the following 
solutions have been received :—E. ATFIELD, Nos. 
14, 15 (authors’ solutions only). Eugene Henry, 
14 and 15 (both complete). C. V. Howarp, 14 
and 15 cooks (authors’ solutions acknowledged 
before). 


Examiner’s Award, March to May. 

Only seven solvers, who were not disqualified by 
the rules, solved all the Problems 9 to 15, and 
nearly all failed to discover the cooks in 14and 15. 

The following are the Prize-winners. 


Half a Guinea each: 

H. Batson, 262 Normanton Road, Derby ; 
T. H. Bruutmeron, 162 Soho Road, Handsworth ; 
R. G. Tomson, 3 Sunnybank Road, Aberdeen. 


Seven Shillings and Sixpence each: 

E. AtrreLp, Wilhelm Villa, Totteridge Road, 
High Wycombe; Lizian James, 18 Cilephane 
Road, Canonbury, N.; E. THompstonr, Warford, 
Alderley Edge; J. D. Tucker, 2 Yew Bank 
Terrace, Ilkley, Yorks. 


H. Batson ought to have been awarded a First 
Prize in the first of the competitions, but by an 
oversight two of his solutions were mislaid. As 
however he takes a prize this time, no injustice 
will be done. 


GOLD AND SILVER MEDALS AWARD. 


Gold Medal, Evcenz Henry, 19 High St., 
Lewisham, S.E. 


Silver Medal, C. V. Howarp, Luda House, 
Stockton Road, West Hartlepool. 


The above were the only two competitors who 
solved all the fifteen problems and also discovered 
the cooks in Nos. 14 and 15. It was extremely 
unfortunate that the series of Competition 
Problems should have been marred in this way, 
but if cooks exist it is clear that they who discover 
them are entitled to extra marks. 


The following solved all the Problems and dis- 
covered one cook:—T. H. Briuinetron, Cot. 
Forses, S. W. Francis, and Davip WALKER. 


The following only failed to discover the cooks :— 
G. BREAKWELL, W. B. Murr, E. THompstrong, 
and J. D. TuckEr. 
14 and 1 cook R. G. THomson and W. F. H. 

Pocock. 

14 and no cook E. ATFIELD. 

13 and both cooks UH. Srrone. 

and there our list must end, as space is limited, 
though we would gladly have commended at least 
a score of others. 

A correction, page 976, col. 2, line 28, for 
Kt—B7 ch, read Kt—R7 ch. 


Correspondence Match. 


The score at present stands at 12 to 3 in our 
favour. The names of the winners will be pub- 
lished as soon as the match is finished. 


Problem Tourney. 


Composers and our other Correspondents may be 
interested to know that tne Prize Problems, and 
many of those commended have been and are being 
published in Zhe Girl's Own Paper Chess Page, 
which is conducted on much the same lines and 
under th: sare ed.torship av The Leiswre Hour 
Chess Page has been. 








Abbreviations 
FOREIGN 


Half-a-Guinea: 

Evan E. Suort, 39 rue de la Grande Mosquée, 
Kairouan, Tunisia. 

Seven Shillings and Sixpence each: 

Mrs. A. M. Morison, Bondorhy, St. Frangois 
Xavier, Manitoba, Canada ; Wrii1aM C, WILKINS, 
P.O. Box 108, Invercargill, N.Z. 

Five Shillings: 


Miss MiTcHELL, St. Francois Xavier, Manitoba. 
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Competition 


AWARD 


Three Shillings and Sixpence each: 
OLLEson A. Biackman, 48 Light Street, Albert 

Town, Georgetown, Demerara; Mrs. Durr, Baptist 

Mission House, Dinagepoor, Bengal, India. 


Highly Commended: 

Joun M°Cuartes (Canada), E. H. Payne 
(Burma). 
Honourable Mention: 

R. A. Burrerrrecp (India), A. E. Cogsweiu 


(Canada), Mrs. Ratex Exton (Vancouver Island), 
Miss Wicerns (S. India). 



















Small Boy : “Wish we had 
Wan -Houten’s Cocoa at our 
* “© School. instead of the stuff we 


i Ae stipe,” 
Big Boy: You ‘should go to a "A PERFECT 
decent School then. We have ieee ag 
elec PURITY & SOLUBILITY * 
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i cure INDIGESTION. 

I cure SICK HEADACHE. 

i cure BILIOUSNESS. 

i cure CONSTIPATION. 
tam a Sixty Years’ Success. 
| am regarded b the 


PHYSICIAN. 
jam known as 


WHELPTON'S PILLS. 


7id., 1/13, 2/9. Of.all Chemists. 


WHELPTON, 
4, Crane Court, Fleet Street, 2< 



























































THE PERFECT CLEAR SOUP. 





MACCI’S CONSOMME 


CONCENTRATED IN GELATINE TUBES, 


allows the immediate preparation, by the addition of 
boiling water, and no other ingredient, of a delicieus 
consommé ready for uso, 


MAGGI’S CONSOMME 


contains meat extract of the highest quality and extracts 
of the best vegetablos, with the necessary salt, therefore 
all that constitutes a natural and perfect clear meat soup, 


One Tube to } pint of Boiling 
Water. 
Tins of 10 Tubes, 1/8. 


Sold by al] Grocers and Stores, 


{n case of difficulty write for name 
of nearest retailer. 








Orders for MAGGI'S Soups, &c., to the value of 5/-, sent 
post sre. 


COSENZA & CO., 
95 Wigmore Street, London, W, 
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THE IMPOSSIBLE! Trying to arrest Time. 


NOW! IS THE WATCHWORD OF THE WISE!! 
NOW! IS THE CONSTANT SWING OF THE PENDULUM OF TIME! 


You can chonge the course of the trickling stream, but not the rolling river. It will defy all your tisy efforts. 





oe '... 
rim Sees The common idea when not feeling well is: ‘‘1 will wait and see 
—perhaps I shall feel better to-morrow” ; whereas had a supply of 
ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT’ been at hand, and use made of it at the 
onset, all calamitous results might have been avoided. 


Every Household and Travelling Trunk 
ought to coniain a bottle of 


ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT,’ 


It is Health-giving, Refreshing, and Invigorating. You cannot over- 
state its great value in keeping the Blood Pure and free from Disease. 
It should be in every bedroom and traveller's bag (for. any emergency). 
It acts as simply, yet just as powerfully, on the animal system as 
sunshine does on the vegetable world, and removes all fetid or 
poisonous matter (the groundwork of disease) from the Blood by 
Natural Means. Always does good—never any harm. 


The effect of Eno’s ‘Fruit Salt’ on any Disordered, Sleepless, or Feverish 
Condition is Simply Marvellous. It is, in fact, Nature’s Own Remedy, and an 
Unsurpassed One. 

CAUTION.—Examine the Capsule and see that it is marked ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT,’ otherwise you have 
the sincerest form of flaittery—IMITATION. 


Prepared only by J. C. ENO, Ltd., ‘FRUIT SALT’ WORKS, London, S.E., by J. C. ENO’S Patent. 








THE “R.T.S.” LIBRARY, comprising 


The Life of Christ. By Dr. E.'R. Conpen: 

Cowper’s Letters. 

. Vignettes of the Great Revival. By &. 
Paxton Hoop. 

The Jerusalem Sinner Saved. By Jounx 
Bunyan, 

. Paradise Regained. By Jonny MILtow. 

. Practical Social Sci By Prebendary 
Harry Jones, M.A. 

Latimer. By R. Demavs, 

Self Improvement. 

. The Orphans of Gien Elder. 

10. The Wit and Wisdom of Lord Bacon. 

ll. The Manuscript Man; or, The Bible in 

Ireland. By Miss Watsus, 

12. Away on the Waters. 

18. Emily Ellett’s Journal. 

14. The Story of Charlies Ogilvie, By G. EB. 

SaRGENT. 
15. Life’s Battie Lost and Won. 
16. Luther Anecdotes. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
Demy 8vo, cloth gilt, Gs. net. 
By Post, 68. 4d. 


HOME LIFE IN BIRD-LAND. 


By OLIVER G. PIKE, 


Author of ‘‘ Woodland, Field, and Shore,” &¢. With Four 
Coloured Plates and upwards of Seventy other Illustrations 
photographed from Nature by the author himself. - 
The Globe says: “It is a delightful volume.” . 
oe Scotsman says: “It is a charmingly illustrated 
ok. 
The Christian World says: ‘‘It is a book to be read and 
treasured for frequent future reading.” 2 


London: 4 BOUVERIE STREET, and 65 ST. PAUL’S CHURCHYARD. 
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COMPACT 
AND 


USEFUL 
GIFT. 


16 BOOKS 
IN A BOX. 
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START GURING YOURSELF 
0-DAY! 


If you are suffering from any disease due to an impure state of the Blood, it is a 
serious matter, and does not admit of delay. Before you can be restored to health the 
impurities must be driven out. 


All Blood or Skin Diseases, including 
ECZEMA, BAD LEGS, ABSCESSES, 
SCROFULA, BLOOD POISON, BOILS, 
SCURVY, RHEUMATISM, | PIMPLES, &c. 


can be positively cured by- taking a course of Clarke’s Blood Mixture, the world-famed 
Blood Purifier. Therefore start curing yourself at once. This famous medicine is 
warranted to cleanse the blood from all impurities, from whatever cause arising. 

Thousands of Unsolicited Testimonials have been received from all parts of the 
world. Read the following :— 











ABSCESSES CURED. BAD LEG CURED. 


Mr. H. Lepcer, of Englishes Cottages, 

Mrs. Ciark, of 40 North Street, Tunbridge Warwick Wold, Merstham, Surrey, writes :— 
Wells, writes: — ‘‘Gentlemen, —I had been “It gives me great pleasure to tell you of 
suffering from abscesses fur many years, and the bencfit my wife has derived from taking | 
after taking four bottles of your Blood Mix- Clarke's Blood Mixture. Her leg was very 
ture am perfectly cured, and have not had bad for over four years, and after trying several 
the slightest sign of them since. My little kinds of medicine with no result whatever, 
boy also was suffering frum the same disease. she went to the local hospital for eleven weeks, 
After giving him two bottles of your medicine and was discharged as incurable. It was then 
he was cured, although at the time he was that she tried Clarke’s Blood Mixture, and after 
such an awful sight that I was ashamed for taking the first bottle the pain was eased 
anyone to see him, abscesses being all over his wonderfully.; She continued with it, and when 
body. You can make whatever use of this she had taken seven small bottles was com- 
testimonial you feel disposed, so that it may pletely cured. She has been cured over a year 
reach other poor sufferers far and near, as I now, and follows her laundrywork as well as 
think it a remedy that everyone should know.” ever. You can make what use you like of this 
for the benefit of others.” 




















NOTE.—This mixture is pleasant to the taste, and warranted free from anything 
injurious to the most delicate constitution of either sex, from infancy to old age, and the 
proprietors solicit sufferers to give it a trial to test its value. 


Sold in bottles, 2s. Od. each, and in cases containing six times the 
quantity, A1s., by all Chemists and Stores throughout the world. 


REMEMBER 


(LARKESBLOODMIXTUR 


THE WORLD-FAMED BLOOD PURIFIER, 


Has permanently cured thousands of cases of Eczema, Scrofula, Blood Poison, 
Legs, Cancerous Ulcers, Abscesses, Boils, Pimples, and Sores of all kinds. 


BEWARE OF WORTHLESS IMITATIONS. 





Medical Opinions. 


The Lancet describes it as ‘ Mr. 
Benger’s admirable preparation.” 


The British Medical Journal says: 
** Benger’s Food “has by its excellence 
established a reputation of i:s own.” 
This delicious, highly nutritive, and most easily digested 
Food, is specially prepared for Infants and for those adults | 
whose digestive powers have been weakened by illness - or 
advancing years. 
It is mixed with fresh new milk when used, and is dainty The /i‘ustrated Medical News says: 
and delicious. Infants thrive on it, and delicate or aged “Infants do remarkably well on it. 


persons enjoy it | There is certainly a great future 
ira Benger's Food may be obta ned in Tins o7 | before it.” 
Chemists, &c., everywhere. 


PEARS 


Soapmakers 


The London Menical Record says: 
**It is retained when all other foods are 
rejected.” 























By Royal Warrants 
TO THEIR MAJESTIES 


iow ae a Wivventn QUEEN. 


— 


9) NO ECCS! 
OCTOBER. IR NO RISK! 
BIRD'S CUSTARD & FRUIT NO TROUBLE! 


DISHES FOR THIS MONTH 
Sliced Bananas & Custard. 
Stewed Plums & Custard 


Stewed Damsons & Custard 
Stewed Blackberries & Custard 
Stewed & Baked Apples « Custard 
ftewed Pears & Custard 
Stewed Prunes & Custard 

















All Tinned & Bottled Fruits « 
Custard. 


Completely supersedes the use of Eggs in the 
preparation of ss Custard. Greatly increases EB 
the popularity of all Sweet Dishes The unfailing 


resource of every successful Hostess. 


The 
Lady's Field 
says: “‘A nutritious 
and invigorating cocoa 

confidently recommended 
by doctors. As a beverage 
it is delicious, and as a food 
it contains so many valuable 
constituents necessary for 

She fu Ta 


he buildi rain 
pene A €. cample poe andin thet nA. 


wife ought to be without 


OY COCO mantifpactt be — it.” The Lancet says: 
“CADBURY’S 


Aittod abiolitdy pie” is the standard 


of highest 
CIVIL SERVICE GAZETTE purity.” 


R. CLAY AND SONS, LTD., BREAD 8ST. HILL, E.C., AND BUNGAY, SUFFOLK 
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